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The I. A. D.C. Now 


Accomplishments and Aspirations of the 
Inter-American Development Commission, 
New Instrument of Hemisphere Advancement 


HE NATIONS OF AMERICA are 

turning their attention to the diffi- 
cult economic problems ahead. Busi- 
nessmen, manufacturers, foreign trad- 
ers and many others are seeking to 
determine the future trends of Western 
Hemisphere trade and industry. The 
future of inter-American economic rela- 
tions is an integral part of plans now 
being made to increase post-war busi- 
ness. And one of the most pertinent 
questions being asked is: Will inter- 
American economic cooperation, which 
has been so fruitful in wartime, be ex- 
tended to peacetime? 

Answers to this and many other ques- 
tions are being found in part in the co- 
operation and activities of the Inter- 
American Development Commission and 
its network of affiliated national Com- 
missions in all of the 21 American re- 
publics. 


Novel Instrumentality 


The Inter-American Development 
Commission, established in Washington, 
and its 21 national Commissions form 
a novel international organization 
through which business and government 
have been brought into collaboration on 
economic and industrial problems. The 
organization was created by the coordi- 
nated efforts of all of the American re- 
publics. It is an instrumentality for 
their joint action in promoting and 
assisting industrialization through the 
utilization of natural resources, thereby 
contributing to the raising of living 
standards. 

The parent Commission and the 21 
Commissions of Inter-American Devel- 
opment recognize the importance to the 
national economies of the Americas of 
a free flow of trade between them. To 
promote this objective they seek the 
adoption of more liberal trade policies 
through the lowering of tariff barriers 
and the elimination of other practices 
which obstruct international trade and 
stifle competition. 


Keynote of the System 


Development of hemisphere resources 
and industry is the keynote of the sys- 
tem of Commissions of Inter-American 
Development. The Commissions recom- 
mend that this development be carried 
out by private enterprise where possible 
and that governmental regulation of 


By J. Raraet OrgEaMuno, Vice Chair- 
man, Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission 


private enterprise not be exercised be- 
yond the degree necessary to protect the 
public interest. 

While the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission is not a financing 
agency, one of its major aims is to en- 
courage joint investment of United 
States and Latin American capital in 
industrial expansion and new enter- 
prises. 

Since its organization in June 1940, 
the parent Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission in Washington, in co- 
operation with its affiliated national 
Commissions, has served as a clearing 
house for business information. When 
requested, it has acted in an advisory 
capacity to private business and govern- 
mental agencies. 


Specific Activities 


Some of the activities of the Commis- 
sions include bringing together of inter- 
ested parties and assisting toward the 
establishment of a cashew-nut-oil fac- 
tory in Brazil, a pencil factory in Argen- 
tina, construction of additional milk- 
pasteurization plants in Colombia, and 
preparation of plans for a chemical salt 
byproducts industry in Colombia and for 
an aluminum plant in Brazil. 

Other projects similarly assisted in- 
clude: Cost estimates for a plywood plant 
in Brazil; experiments designed to lead 
to the construction of a babassu-nut-oil 
plant in Brazil; negotiations by Chilean 
bread producers with United States man- 
ufacturers for equipment and materials 
for enriching the vitamin content of their 
products; studies of silk and industrial 
diamond production in Brazil, and others. 

The Technical Office of the Inter- 
American Development Commission co- 
operates in many projects, prepares tech- 
nical reports for the national Commis- 
sions or their governments, and assists 
in making arrangements for the send- 
ing of technical missions to the other re- 
publics. 


Consultation and Assistance 


Through collaboration of the Joint 
Committee on Inter-American Engineer- 


ing Cooperation, the Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission consults with out- 
standing authorities in the various fields 
of civil, mechanical, chemical, mining, 
and electrical engineering. This Com- 
mittee was organized for that purpose by 
five of the leading engineering societies 
of the United States. 

Engineering assistance such as the se- 
lection of mining engineers for work in 
Bolivia, Brazil, and Peru, and of indus- 
trial engineers for Mexico and other 
American republics, to cooperate in 
planning developments, has been pro- 
vided by the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission on request. For ex- 
ample, an industrial engineer has been 
sent to work in collaboration with Co- 
lombian engineers in the making of a 
preliminary industrial survey of Colom- 
bia. Arrangements for the survey were 
made through the Colombian Commis- 
sion of Inter-American Development by 
the Instituto de Fomento Industrial of 
Colombia. 

To assist Paraguay in making a tech- 
nical survey of its leather, vegetable-oils, 
and lumber industries, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Commission has fur- 
nished that country with a technical mis- 
sion. Specialists in these various indus- 
tries were requested through the Para- 
guayan Commission of Inter-American 
Development by the Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce of Paraguay. 

At the request of its national Commis- 
sion in Ecuador and of the Ecuadoran 
Minister of Finance for assistance in an 
agricultural improvement and expansion 
program, the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission has sent an agricul- 
tural technical mission to Ecuador. 

In cooperation with the Brazilian Com- 
mission of Inter-American Development, 
the parent Commission has arranged for 
a technical mission of six prominent pro- 
fessors and engineers from Brazil to come 
to the United States to study the organi- 
zation and methods in leading technical 
institutions and observe actual working 
conditions in modern industrial plants. 

In furtherance of industrial accident 
prevention and other safety programs 
throughout the other Americas, the Com- 
missions of Inter-American Develop- 
ment are actively cooperating with the 
Inter-American Safety Council. The 
parent Commission also is collaborating 
with the American Standards Association 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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Sweden’s Unique 
lron-Ore Position 


HE RECENT ANNOUNCEMENT of 
stoppage if iron-ore exports from 
Sweden to Germany calls attention to 
the unique position which the ore de- 
posits of the former country have oc- 
cupied through the last 600 years. 
They were an important factor in mak- 
ing Sweden one of the great powers of 
Europe in the seventeenth century, and 
credit for a goodly share of English steel 
preeminence in the nineteenth century 
may be attributed to these ores. So far 
in the twentieth century, Germany has 
depended heavily on Swedish ores for 
steel manufactures, and it is entirely 
possible that the United States may 
show an interest in them before another 
quarter century has passed. At a time 
when the great deposits of high-grade 
ores on the Mesabi range in the United 
States show signs of being depleted, for- 
eign ores are beginning to attract more 
and more attention from our steel 
manufacturers. 

Swedish. ores acquire a special inter- 
est in the United States when the water- 
route distance from the Scandinavian 
ports to our Atlantic coast harbors is 
compared with the distances from other 
foreign deposits. The distance from 
Victoria, Brazil, shipping port for the 


By R. P. Donocu, European Unit, 
and D. B. Sroucu, Metals and 
Minerals Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


huge Minas Gerais ore fields, to our At- 
lantic coast centers is several hundred 
miles greater than the distance from 
Narvik, Norway, Atlantic shipping port 
for Swedish ores. 

The early preeminence of Sweden’s 
iron manufacture and its present repu- 
tation for high-quality steel are based 
primarily on the unique quality of some 
of its ores, and secondarily on its reli- 
ance on charcoal (owing to lack of cok- 
ing coal), as well as on the skill of its 
metallurgists. The military successes of 
Gustavus Adolphus in the first half of 
the seventeenth century were attributed 
in part to the superior munitions pro- 
duced from Swedish ore and Swedish 
iron. Two centuries later metallurgists 
discovered the principal reason for the 
superiority of early Swedish iron—the 
chemical composition of some of the ore 
deposits. 

The British are, to some degree, in- 
debted to Swedish ores for the reputation 
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General view of iron-ore mining in Luossavaara, Sweden. The mining can practically be done 
above ground, as the lodes are to be found at the surface of the mountain 


of Sheffield steel. Prior to the develop- 
ment of the Bessemer and Thomas pro- 
cesses during the nineteenth century, 
the benefit obtained from the use of 
these ores was far greater than it is to- 
day, although the advantage of produc- 
ing high-grade iron on a comparatively 
low fuel consumption remains of value 
to countries which have no large supply 
of coking coal. Sweden has no deposits 
of good coal, and only in comparatively 
recent years has a part of the Swedish 
iron and steel industry been converted 
to the use of imported coal instead of the 
traditional charcoal. This reliance on 
charcoal instead of coal, and the pres- 
ence of a sufficient amount of high-grade 
ore to supply its own industries have ac- 
counted for Sweden's prominence in the 
high-grade steel market rather than in 
the quantity production of commercial 
steel. 


Because of the unique quality of Cen-: 


tral Sweden’s limited iron-ore deposits 
from which most of the country’s high- 
quality steel is made, the Swedes are 
reluctant to have these ores exported. 
Despite certain limiting measures, large 
amounts of both high- and low-phos- 
phorous ore have been exported from 
Central Sweden during the war period, 
along with quantities from the huge de- 
posits of high-phosphorous ores found in 
northern Sweden and Lapland and ex- 
ported through Lulea,' as well as through 
Narvik in Norway. It is estimated that 
more than three-fourths of the ore ton- 
nage taken from the Central Sweden 
field in the last 5 years has been ex- 
ported. Of course, this was not all high- 
grade low-phosphorous ore, as the analy- 
sis of the deposits in these fields shows a 
wide range of phosphorus, as well as 
some iron-alloying elements, such as 
manganese and vanadium. 

Although the Lapland mining region 
has been active during the war years, its 
rate of operation apparently has been 
below the pre-war figures, whereas the 
Central Sweden field at least maintained 
its pre-war level of about 4,000,000 tons 
per year through 1943. 


‘Ordinarily (for reasons that need not here 
be cited) ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY does not 
use accent marks on geographic names. But 
in this particular article such diacritical 
marks are retained throughout, in deference 
to the authors’ desires and in recognition of 
the fact that in the Swedish language the 
accents are in general an integral part of 
the word and affect its pronunciation very 
decidedly 
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The tremendous increase in sales of 
Swedish ores abroad is shown in a com- 
parison of 1918 production and export 
figures with those of 1937. In 1918, pro- 
duction totaled 6,623,661 metric tons and 
exports were 4,463,760 tons, compared 
with a production in 1937 of 14,952,549 
tons and exports of 13,768,209 tons. 

Evidence of the early reputation of 
jron ores of Central Sweden is found in 
many old publications. Writing in 1850, 
a British expert on steel stated, concern- 
ing Sheffield cutlery and Swedish ore: 

British iron is used frequently, but we are 
indebted to foreign mines for the best we 
obtain and for that which is particularly se- 
lected for the best kinds of steel goods. The 
Swedish iron is the superior kind, and among 
the mines of that country there is one which 
is unrivaled for the production of iron better 
fitted for conversion to steel than has hither- 
to been discovered elsewhere. This is the 
famous mine of Dannemora, which having 
peen originally monopolized by the King of 
Sweden, and then by the Archbishop of Up- 
sala, is now shared among several proprietors. 
It yields every year about four thousand tons 
of iron, which sells for double the price ob- 
tained by the very best product of the Rus- 
sian mines. Sheffield obtains by far the larg- 
est share of this valuable ore, and converts 
it into steel. 


Progressive Development 


The ores on which Sweden’s iron and 
steel industry was founded were lake and 
bog ores (limonites) in the southern part 
of the country. These no longer have 
economic importance as a source of iron, 
though their utilization did not cease 
until 1936. 

The mining of hard ores began about 
the end of the twelfth century, probably 
at Norberg, and the Dannemora mines 
are known to have been worked in 1488. 
Early mining was by open methods, but 
underground operations have been car- 
ried on for centuries, even though first 
methods were crude. Water power was 
utilized for pumping before steam be- 
came available. Hoists at first were 
hand-operated, later a reversing device 
was invented, utilizing two water wheels 
on the same shaft, with buckets set to 
give rotation in opposite directions. By 
diverting water from one wheel to 
another the hoist could be retarded or 
reversed. Cables were made of strips of 
oxhide, then of hemp, later of chain, 
which in turn was succeeded by iron- 
wire cable and then steel cable. 

The use of steam and, later, of elec- 
tricity, made it possible to deepen 
workings materially. By 1935 the 
Marniés mine (Vastra Ormberg field, 
Kopparberg County, near Grangesberg) 
had reached a depth of 586 meters 
(1920 ft.), while deep workings in 
Oreboro County included: Stallberg field, 
500 meters (1,640 ft.) ; Dalkarlsberg field, 
439 meters (1,440 ft.); and Asboberg 
mine, 425 meters (1,394 ft.). One mine 
already has reached a depth of 670 
meters (2,198 ft.). The new (1941) hoist 
at the main shaft at Graéngesberg is de- 
signed for a depth of 660 meters and can 
be altered to raise 4,000,000 metric tons 
per year from a depth of 1,000 meters. 
The Stallberg hoist can be altered from 
the present 700-meter capacity to one of 
1,200 meters. 
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The high-grade Swedish steels provide 
excellent drill bits. ‘The machine in- 
dustry of the country is in a position to 
supply all kinds of mining equipment of 
most modern design. The Swedish in- 
vention of dynamite has proved invalu- 
able to the mining industry. Where tim- 
bering is required, the local forests pro- 
vide ample material for the purpose, 
though the structure of the ore-bearing 
rock does not make much support nec- 
essary. Cable conveyors of Swedish 
make are used extensively in ore trans- 
portation. 

The prominent place which Sweden 
has held in the field of hydroelectric de- 
velopment and the extensive resources 
of water power in that country have led 
to almost complete electrification of 
mining. The mines of Sweden were 
equipped in 1939 with a total of 151,863 
horsepower for various mechanical op- 
erations (not including generation of 
electrical energy) and of this 150,427 
hp. was in electric motors. 

Mine surveying and mapping have 
been given particular attention in Swe- 
den since 1629. Magnetic prospecting 
methods were employed before 1640, and 
Sweden has been prominent in the de- 
velopment and use of electric, seismic, 
and gravimetric methods of ore detec- 
tion and in ore location by diamond 
drilling. 
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Courtesy American-Swedish News Exchange 
Mine workers, Kiruna. 


Concentration of Ores 


The relatively low iron content of the 
material raised from the Central Swedish 
mines has led to wide recourse to separa- 
tion and concentration, from early times, 
and methods of crushing ore, with sub- 
sequent wet mechanical separation, were 
described in 1556. The earliest applica- 
tion on a considerable scale in Sweden 
seems to have been in 1820. 

Magnetic methods began to be applied 
about 1850 and a Swedish method (the 
Wennstrém) was introduced in 1885, and 
the Gréndal process, particularly suited 
to Swedish ores, dates from 1896. During 
the 1930’s improved methods, including 
that of Bring, made a higher degree of 
concentration by magnetic means prac- 
tical. 

Flotation concentration began in Swe- 
den in 1908, using oils. With the use of 
xanthates the process increased in im- 
portance. It is now being applied to ad- 
vantage on Swedish hematite ores, and 
is particularly valuable in separating 
apatite (on which the domestic phos- 
phate and phosphorous industry is 
based) from ores of low iron content, at 
Grangesberg, in Central Sweden, and at 
Vitafors (Malmberget) in Lapland. 

For many years the schlich (concen- 
trate in powdered form) has been bri- 
queted, by drying and pressing, often 
with a binder, or has been sintered. The 
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latter method is rapidly increasing in 
popularity in Sweden, since the sintering 
not only gives the ore a lump form suit- 
able for blast-furnace charging, but also 
removes much of the sulfur content, thus 
saving fuel in the reduction process. 


Governmental Supervision 


Mining has been under systematic gov- 
ernment supervision in Sweden since 
1630, when the Mines Office was estab- 
lished by Gustavus Vasa. In 1649 the 
name of this bureau was changed to 
Board of Mines (Bergskollegium). The 
authority is at present the Mines Bureau 
(Bergsbyran) of the Board of Trade 
(Kommerskollegium). The country is 
divided into four mining districts, each 
under a Superintendent of Mines (Berg- 
mastare). 

Mining law has changed frequently. 
The present law is that of June 3, 1938, 
which became effective on January l, 
1940. It does not permit prospecting by 
foreigners. Swedish citizens can obtain 
prospecting permits (mutsedel) for vari- 
ous metals and certain other minerals, 
for specific sites of 200 square meters 
area, the boundaries descending verti- 
cally. If a workable deposit is found, the 
claim (utmal) can be registered, the 
claimant obtaining one-half of the mine, 
the Government appropriating the other 
half. Formerly, the owner of the land 
on which the claim was located received 
the half interest in the mine which now 
goes to the Government. The land 
owner now receives one and one-half 
times the value of the land, exclusive of 
the mineral deposits, plus 1 percent of 
the value of output for 20 years, but not 
exceeding 5,000 crowns per year. Under 
a variety of circumstances the Govern- 
ment can acquire or dispose of the entire 
claim, at its discretion. Individual 
claims are limited to 16 hectares (40 
acres) in area, but adjacent claims can 
be registered by the same owner. The 
base concession fee is 10 crowns per year 
per hectare. 

A law of May 30, 1916, amended June 7, 
1934, prohibits the alien ownership of 
mines or mining shares in Sweden, ex- 
cept under specified conditions. The 
Belgian ownership of the Ammeberg zinc 
mines, and foreign ownership of Koskull- 
skulle in Lapland and of some nine iron- 
mining companies in Central Sweden 
(holding about 9 percent of the ore re- 
serves in that region and originating 
about one-third of the iron-ore exports 
of the area in recent years) antedated 
the 1916 law and were excepted from its 
provisions and its amendment. 

The Swedish Government prohibited 
the exportation of iron ore in 1604 and 
this restriction was not removed until 
1857, when an export duty of 0.50 crown 
per 100 kilograms replaced it. This duty 
was halved in 1860, and removed in 1864. 

At present all exports from Sweden 
are subject to license, and practically all 
exports from Lapland and part of those 
from Central Sweden are limited further 
by a contract between the Swedish Gov- 
ernment and the principal producer, the 
Grangesberg Co. 
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Iron Mines of Central Sweden 


At present the iron mines of Sweden 
comprise two widely separated groups— 
those of Central Sweden, which furnish 
the low-phosphorous ores on which the 
domestic industry is based, and from 
which, in normal times, the exports are 
composed largely of high-phosphorous 
ores not desired by the local industry, 
and the Lapland fields, north of the Arc- 
tic Circle, which yield high-phosphorous 
ores for export, only a small portion be- 
ing of the types desired for Swedish use. 

In view of the geographic location of 
the two mining regions and their differ- 
ent characteristics, they are usually con- 
sidered separately. 

The mining region of Central Sweden 
is commonly referred to as the “Berg- 
slag” (i. e., Mine Law), a term remin- 
iscent of the period when special law 
governed the mining region. Its center 
lies northwest of Stockholm and north- 
east of Lake Vanern. Its extent approx- 
imates 100 kilometers (62 miles) in 
northern and southern directions, and 
somewhat less east and west. The bulk 
of production is in Kopparberg, Orebro, 
and Vastmanland counties. 

There are some important deposits 
which are less centralized, however, 
such as the Dannemora mines in Upp- 
sala County to the east, the Kantorp 
field in Sdédermanland County to the 
southeast of the main region, Smalands 
Taberg deposit in J6énk6ping County, 
some distance to the south, and the 
mines of Varmland County, on the west- 
ern edge of the region. With few excep- 
tions, the ores of the region occur in pre- 
Cambrian formations (mostly leptite) 
and are in the form of lenses of no great 
volume, dipping with the much folded 
country rock. At Grangesberg, masses 
400 meters long and 90 meters thick, and 
at Strassa, bodies 200 meters long and 
110 meters thick, are encountered. 
Elsewhere, thicknesses of 20 meters are 
not rare, and the medium-size deposits 
run from 5 to 10 meters in thickness, 
and lengths vary. The Smalands Taberg 
deposit is, however, very large, and forms 
a ridge 125 meters high, 900 meters long, 
and half of that distance in width. 

A large part of the ores are classified, 
in accordance with the accompanying 
gangue, as “torrstenar” (or dry stones) 
where the rock is quartz, as “engaende” 
(or self-fluxing) where the gangue itself 
serves as flux, and as “blandstenar” (or 
blending stones) when the ore is so cal- 
ciferous that it can be mixed with acid 
(quartz) ores to provide flux. 

The torrstenar comes principally from 
Vaastmanland and Orebro counties, the 
self-fluxing (engaéende) ores from Kop- 
parberg and Varmland counties, and the 
blandstenar from Vastmanland, Koppar- 
berg, and Orebro Counties, as a rule. 

Central Swedish ores may also be clas- 
sified as the Grangesberg type, which is 
rich in apatite; the Lomberg type, of 
mixed hematite and magnetite, high in 
silica and alumina; the Striberg type, of 
banded quartziferous hematites with 
high silica; the Persberg type, magne- 
tite, with silicates of calcium, magnesium 
and aluminum; and Dannemora and 
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Langban types of mixed magnetite and 
hematite, with limestone and dolomite, 

On the basis of analysis of the ores 
themselves they are classed as high- 
grade (low-phosphorous) and as high. 
phosphorous. The export ores of the 
Grangesberg field, of the latter class, 
contain about 1 percent of phosphorus 
in the dressed shipping ore, whereas the 
Dannemora and some other ores run as 
low as 0.003 percent phosphorous. Vari- 
ous other mines have intermediate phos- 
phorous content. In 1939, in a total of 
3,277,449 metric tons of Central Swedish 
“shipping ore,” 1,246,276 tons had a phos- 
phorous content of less than 0.1 percent. 

The sulfur content of ores of the Cen- 
tral region varies between wide limits, in 
some cases falling as low as 0.002 percent, 
being less than 0.1 percent for many ores, 
and in one minor instance exceeding 1 
percent in the shipping ore. In 1939 
sulfur content was below 0.05 percent in 
2,823,415 tons of the “shipping” ore pro- 
duced. 

The ores of the Central region do not 
have a particularly high iron content, 
The ore considered as “for direct use” 
or “shipping ore” has for the most part 
been coarse-crushed and_ separated, 
often magnetically. Thus, from a total 
of 17,071,573 metric tons of material 
raised, 3,277,449 tons of shipping ore 
were separated, and 2,264,426 tons of ma- 
terial suitable for further concentration 
were obtained in 1939. It is estimated 
that the iron content of the shipping 
ores was about 1,800,000 metric tons, 
with an additional 680,000 tons of iron 
in the treated concentrates. Thus the 
unseparated material had an iron con- 
tent of something over 35 percent, and 
the separated shipping ores were of 
more than 54 percent iron content. The 
amount of Central Sweden’s shipping 
ore with an iron content of 50 percent 
or more was 2,553,283 tons, out of a 
total of 3,277,449 tons, but the high- 
phosphorous ores constituted much of 
the higher iron content tonnage. 


NONFERROUS CONTENT OF ORES 


The apatite separated from Granges- 
berg ores is at present a valuable raw 
material for the match industry and 
other chemical branches. Ores from 
this field are said to contain considerable 
tin. Ores from the Backe mine in the 
Riddarhytte field (Vastmanland County) 
and the Intrang mine (Kopparberg 
County) yield some copper concentrates. 

Manganese and other metals, particu- 
larly those required in alloy steel, are 
contained in considerable amounts in 
Swedish iron ores and are of great value 
in the country, under current conditions. 
New sources of such metals are much 
sought. 

Manganese is particularly important. 
From the Langban field (Varmland 
County), ore and concentrate with a 
content of 1,798 tons of manganese was 
obtained in 1939. Other ores (and con- 
centrates), containing 3 percent man- 
ganese or more, but classed as iron ores, 
in that year had a manganese content 
of 20,938 tons. The sources of the lat- 
ter were, for the ores, the Dannemora 
field (Uppsala County), the Nordmark 


mine (Varmland County), the Stallberg, 
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Courtesy American-Swedish News Exchange 


At Kiruna, the largest iron-ore deposits in Sweden and among the richest in the world, electric 


shovels facilitate handling the ore. 


Hagg, Bastkarn, and Nyberg fields (Ore- 
bro County), the Klackberg and old and 
new Kolningberg flelds (Vastmanland 
County), and the Tuna Hastberg field 
and the Hillang mine (Kopparberg 
County), and, for the concentrates, 
sources were the Nyang and Storstreck 
fields (Gavleborg County), as well as the 
Langban field. 

Various other mines are important be- 
cause of the manganese content of their 
ores. Some of these are old mines re- 
opened during the war, including the 
Spexeryd field (Jénképing County), the 
Fréskog Parish mines (Alvsborg County) 
the Vikers field (Orebro County) and the 
Boélet field (Skaraborg County). 

Many important mines yield ores with 
a Manganese content which is below 3 
percent, but still of value. These in- 
clude the Stripa field (Orebro County) 
and others. A mine in Kopparberg 
County, the Stollberg, is said to contain 
ore yielding 7 percent to 12 percent man- 
ganese. The ore contains 40 percent 
iron, but also has 0.2 percent zinc and 
0.3 percent lead, diminishing the value. 

The Smaland Taberg mine (J6nk6ping 
County), long idle before the war, was 
reopened (for export) because the ore, 
although low in iron (30 percent) and 
titaniferous (7 percent), had a small 
content of vanadium. The Sddra Ulvon 
mine (Visternorrland County), with only 
35 percent iron and 6.6 percent titanium, 
was expected to produce 100,000 tons of 
ore in 1943, with a vanadium content 
of 0.4 percent. The oil shales now be- 
ing exploited contain vanadium. The 
discovery of a valuable deposit of vana- 
dium ore at Vaedungsfjallet, not far 
from the Norwegian border, in Jamtland 
County, has been reported. 

Molybdenum and tungsten also have 
been much sought in Sweden during the 
war. In Orebro County considerable 


quantities of tungsten ore are reported 
as now being extracted from the Yxsjo 
field (the ore contains some molyb- 
denum) and the HoOrk field is said to be 
yielding molybdenum ore, with some 
tungsten. 

In the same county, the Al mine, in 
Lilleharad Parish, is expected to yield 
annually 90,000 tons of ore with a con- 
siderable molybdenum content. The ores 
of the Ikorbotten field (Kopparberg 
County) yield some molybdenum con- 
centrate. In the Riddarhyttan field 
(Vastmanland County) a pile of rejected 
ore from Kallefallet mine is being con- 
centrated to recover the molybdenum 
content (0.1 percent to 0.2 percent). 


OWNERSHIP OF MINES 


The mines of Central Sweden may be 
classified also on the basis of ownership. 
Those in Swedish hands form two 
groups—the low-phosphorous and the 
high-phosphorous. The first group is 
owned largely by local steel plants, and 
the ores are primarily for home use, 
though in demand for export. The sec- 
ond group of Swedish-owned mines, such 
as the Grangesberg field, is worked 
largely for export, with some local de- 
mand. The third class is foreign-owned. 
Most of the mines yield high-phos- 
phorous ores, and their output is ex- 
ported. 

In Central Sweden the mining com- 
panies in which German ownership is 
said to be entire or controlling are: 


1. Bergverks AB. Vulcanus, Blétberget. 

2. Hiksberg Nya Gruv AB., Hiksberg. 

3. Ickorrbottens Gruv AB., Hiksberg (in 
liquidation). 

4. Gruf AB. Stark i Likv., Haksberg (in 
liquidation). 

5. AB. Stollbergs Gruvor och Anriknings- 
verk, Haksberg. 

6. Gruv AB. Lekomberg, Sdérvik. 

7. Stora Langviks Gruf AB. Hedemora. 
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The last-named company has a large 
interest in AB. Smalands Taberg. Haks- 
berg Nya Gruf AB. operates Nos. 3 and 
4, as listed above. There are reported 
to be two other foreign-owned com- 
panies in the field, Ludivka Gruv AB. 
Hemgruvan, Sorvik, and AB. Nya Nora- 
gruvorna, Nora. 


The  foreign-controlled companies 
have the following holdings: 
County Number 
EOI 6 odie srs dices anedameanee 185 
aun 19 
ROE AE, We a es Se 17 
IEE Pee a eae aeee eae fe Seer 9 
NG oo er ce 2 
OES ce ace enti dees ssa en Stllag. ocaen tts as 


There are at present 2,274 ore claims 
in the area covered, of which the for- 
eign-owned constitute more than 10 per- 
cent, according to one computation, 
whereas in 1942, 17.2 percent of the ore 
and 17.9 percent of the concentrates 
came from foreign-controlled mines. 
Other figures (see above) are 9.5 per- 
cent of ore deposits foreign-owned, with 
25 percent of production coming from 
them in recent years. 


MINES OWNED BY SWEDISH STEEL 
COMPANIES 


Most Swedish iron and steel producers 
have acquired entire or partial ownership 
in iron mines in Central Sweden, though 
some purchase their ore. Ownership 
frequently is complicated, several steel 
plants may own shares in the same mines, 
or they may share ownership with out- 
side companies. 

Normal production for the Central re- 
gion is considered as about 4,000,000 met- 
ric tons, with an average extraction of 5 
to 6 meters in depth per annum. For 
the last 5 years more than 3,000,000 tons 
have been exported annually. One- 
third of the exports came from foreign- 
owned mines, one-third came from the 
Grangesberg “export field,” and the re- 
maining third (largely manganiferous 
low-phosphorous ores) was from other 
mines, according to one estimate. 

Current estimates of probable iron-ore 
reserves vary widely. Few new deposits 
have been found in the Central region, 
but known mines have revealed unsus- 
pected resources. Thus the Idkerberg 
field (Kopparberg County) was assumed 
to be exhausted, but the known reserves 
there now are greater than ever before. 
The Persberg field, formerly thought to 
contain reserves of 1,500,000 tons, is now 
credited with a possible 10,000,000 tons. 
The old Smalands Taberg mine (Jénk6p- 
ing County) has vast reserves which, 
though titaniferous and low in iron, con- 
tain vanadium. The extraction of 
known ores of good analysis has greatly 
increased in recent years, to meet de- 
mands for ball-bearing steel, and other 
exacting uses, and for export. 

The ore area of Central Sweden is con- 
sidered to cover 405,000 square meters 

(or about 485,000 square yards), with an 
estimated iron content of 465,000 metric 
tons per meter of depth, allowing a 10- 
percent loss in extraction. Mining in the 
region has proceeded to an average 
depth of 200 meters (with a depth of 670 
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meters reached in one case), and an ad- 
ditional 300 meters of ore is assumed. 

Of this, 405,000 square meters of ore 
area, 200,000 square meters include ores 
with less than 0.01 percent phosphorus, 
equivalent to about 220,000 metric tons 
of iron per meter of depth; medium- 
phosphorous ores (0.01 to 0.1 percent 
phosphorus) account for an area of 
79,000 square meters or 60,000 tons of 
iron; and high-phosphorous ores (0.1 to 
2.0 percent phosphorus) for an area of 
126,000 square meters, containing 186,000 
tons of iron, per meter of depth. In 
other words, of the total reserves, 47 per- 
cent may be regarded as low-phosphor- 
ous, 13 percent as medium-phosphorous, 
and 40 percent as high-phosphorous, ac- 
cording to one estimate. 


OrE RESERVES OF CENTRAL SWEDEN 


The iron-ore reserves of Central 
Sweden, unlike those of Lapland, are by 
no means inexhaustible. This is par- 
ticularly the case with regard to low- 
phosphorous ores (less than 0.008 per- 
cent P) and those containing over 1 per- 
cent manganese, which are of particular 
importance to the domestic steel indus- 
try. Mining of such ores has reached an 
average depth of 200 meters and costs 
probably will increase as the remaining 
300 meters of ore is extracted. Assum- 
ing that all probable reserves of such 
ores are retained for the use of domes- 
tic industry and that steel production 
averages slightly above the 1933-42 fig- 
ures, the low-phosphorous ores would 
last about 75 to 80 years and the man- 
ganiferous ores -about 110 years, but 
should exports continue at the rate pre- 
vailing in the 1933-42 period, such ores 
probably would be exhausted in 45 years, 
according to recent estimates by the 
Swedish Geological Survey and the 
Board of Trade (published jointly). 
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. 
Copyright A. B. Text & Bilder, Stockholm 
General view of Kiruna. 


During the war certain Central Swed- 
ish mines have been worked intensively, 
particularly those of foreign ownership 
(largely in Kopparberg County). The 
latter, with 9.5 percent of the ore area 
of the region, were credited with 25 per- 
cent of ore production in recent years. 
For Kopparberg County it is estimated 
that the requirements of the Domnarfvet 
plant (probably producing some 200,000 
tons or more of finished steel per year) 
correspond to a deepening of all the 
mines of the county by an average of 1 
meter per year. Exports from the same 
county amounting to about 1,200,000 
tons of ore, on the same basis would re- 
quire a depth of extraction, per year, of 
6.5 meters for Swedish-owned export 
mines and up to 10 meters for foreign- 
owned mines in that county, according 
to a Swedish engineer. 

Swedish technical opinion inclines to 
the belief that technological advances 
will keep pace with the increased depth 
of working and tend to counter the trend 
toward increased costs. Whereas old 
methods permitted sinking at a rate of 
only about 2 meters per annum, with 
present methods a rate of 25 meters is 
reached in some cases. 

The Swedish Board of Trade, however, 
estimates the Central Swedish ore re- 
serves at only 220,000,000 metric tons, 
including 57,000,000 tons of concen- 
trates. The most important quantita- 
tively are 123,000,000 tons of apatite ores 
and 56,000,000 tons of quartz ores. Low- 
phosphorous ores (P less than 0.008 per- 
cent) amount to 33,000,000 tons, or 15 
percent, and manganiferous ores (over 1 
percent Mn) amount to 21,400,000 tons, 
or 10 percent, of the total reserve, ac- 
cording to this estimate. 

The Board states that production dur- 
ing 1933-42 averaged 3,880,000 metric 
tons of Central Swedish ore annually, 
including 714.000 tons of low-phosphor- 
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ous (0.008 percent P) ore and 485,000 
tons of manganiferous ores. It esti- 
mates that only 37 percent of the man- 
ganiferous ore was reserved for domestic 
use. The pure manganese content of the 
485,000 tons of manganiferous ore pro- 
duced is estimated at 20,000 tons. Pub- 
lished statistics of production are shown 
in the following table: 


{In metric tons] 








T 
Year Shipping Concen- | Concen- 
: ore trating ore trates 


1933 : 821, 724 
1934 1, 645, 826 950, 593 | 
1935 : 2, 358,894 | 1,313, 473 | 
1936 | 2,866,576 | 1,743, 253 

1937 3, 180, 518 1, 999, 417 | 
1938 3, 362,313 | 2, 145,970 
1939 3, 277, 449 2, 264, 426 





477, 432 259, 522 
497, 254 
685, 416 
916, 290 
996, 706 

, 034, 294 

, 088, 973 


— 


on 


Total 17, 513, 300 | 10,894, 564 | ; 178, 455 
Average 782, 636 


2, 501, 900 , 556, 366 





The foregoing figures indicate the ex- 
tent to which mining in the Centra] 
Swedish field has been accelerated dur- 
ing the war, assuming ore plus concen- 
trates to be meant in the Government’s 
average figure. 

One-third of the estimated 3,000,000 
tons of exports came from the Granges- 
berg field and were high-phosphorous 
ores, one-third came from the foreign- 
owned mines and were principally high- 
phosphorous, though part were high- 
grade ores, and one-third was from va- 
rious. Swedish-owned mines, and prob- 
ably were largely high-grade ores. The 
Board of Trade estimates that average 
annual exports during the 1933-42 pe- 
riod were 2,240,000 metric tons, of which 
308,000 tons were low phosphorous (un- 
der 0.008 percent P) and 305,000 tons 
were manganiferous (over 1 percent Mn). 
It is reported that Orebro County, where 
foreign ownership is unimportant, ex- 
ported 300,000 tons of high-grade ore in 
1939, Kopparberg exporting 140,000 tons 
thereof in that year. 

The Stallberg and Stripa fields in 
Orebro and the Hillang mine in Koppar- 
berg have been mentioned as important 
exporters of high-grade ores during the 
war. The Hillaéng ores contain from 9 
to 11 percent manganese, the Stallberg 
ores, about 5 percent manganese, and 
the manganese content of Stripa ores 
runs less than 0.2 percent. Phosphorous 
content of these ores varies from 0.005 
to 0.009 percent. Some of the Swedish 
steel mills also are said to have exported 
high-grade ores from their mines, in- 
cluding the Norberg field. 


SHIPPING POINTS FOR CENTRAL SWEDISH 
ORES 


The Central Swedish ore fields have 
good rail facilities for the haul to ship- 
ping ports. Considerable quantities are 
loaded at K6ping and VAasterds (inland 
ports on Lake Malaren). Otterbacken 
and other ports on Lake Vanern are used, 
since ships of considerable tonnage can 
reach there through the Trollhattan 
Canal. There is some shipment through 
Goteborg, probably barged to the port 
through that canal. Oxelésund, on the 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Near East Sends Us 


Many Fragrant Oils 


HE ART OF PERFUMERY was in- 
herited by the West from the ancient 
Eastern civilizations. In Egypt—even as 
early as the first dynasties—perfumes 
and unguent oils were used lavishly after 
the bath. During banquets, flowers were 
strewn on the floors, and guests were 
anointed with fragrant oils as they par- 
took of sumptuous feasts. Incense was 
purned at all religious celebrations. 
Today, jasmine from Egypt, rose oil 
from Turkey, almond oil from Syria, and 
origanum from Palestine—all serve to 
scent the perfumes and toiletries for 
“milady.”’ And from Arabia, traditional 
land of white horses, wealthy sheiks, and 
fragrant oils, perfumers obtain valuable 
ingredients for their trade. 


Gums and Oils from Arabia 


Probably the best known of these aro- 
matic ingredients obtained from Arabia 
is the true myrrh, or herabol myrrh, a 
gum resin, having a bitter, slightly pun- 
gent taste. It is derived from several 
species of Commiphora which are found 
on the shores of the Red Sea. The bush 
grows in the form of low thickets, scat- 
tered among taller trees. Oil of myrrh 
is a viscous liquid, yellowish-brown or 
greenish in color, and is produced by dis- 
tillation of the gum. Myrrh, as men- 
tioned in the Bible, probably refers to a 
perfumed “sweet” myrrh, or Bissabol 
myrrh, indigenous to Somaliland, and is 
not the same as the true myrrh gathered 
in Arabia. 

Modern perfumers find the heavy bal- 
samic odor of oil of myrrh an excellent 
constituent of oriental composition, 
blending effectively with opopanax, san- 
dalwood, vetiver, patchouli, and ge- 
ranium. Traces of the oil provide a 
pleasing addition to the light broom and 
honeysuckle floral attars. 

Most of the gum myrrh imported into 
the United States comes from Arabia. In 
1940, 22,074 pounds were received from 
Saudi Arabia and 840 pounds arrived 
from Aden. The considerable reduc- 
tions in such purchases in 1941 are at- 
tributed, in part, to wartime shipping 
difficulties. 

Another important aromatic substance 
from the Arabian peninsula is opopanax 
oil, the Bissabol myrrh previously men- 
tioned. The opopanax formerly on the 
market was the resin of the plant Opopa- 
nax chironium, related to the lowly 
parsnip, and native to the warm climate 
of the Levant. The type of opopanax 
now familiar to commerce is the sun- 
dried juice given off by the bark of Com- 
miphora erythraea, variety, glabrescens 
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By Marian Drake Hatt, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


Engler. The finest oil is obtained by 
steam distillation. Aden is the chief 
center of export of the gum to Europe, 
the United States, India, and China. 

In the Far East the gum is used as 
an ingredient in incense; in the West, as 
an element in perfumes. The balsamic 
odor of opopanax oil harmonizes with 
myrrh, olibanum, sandalwood, vetiver, 
and patchouli, to produce various exotic 
oriental bouquets. Lovely floral attars 
may be prepared by blending oil of opo- 
panax with bergamot, geranium, jas- 
mine, rose, and cassie. 

Gum olibanum, the frankincense of 
ancient times, is obtained from a number 
of species of Boswellia, which grow in 
southeastern Arabia. Incisions in the 
bark of these trees produce the discharge 
of a white substance that hardens into 
yellowish drops of gum which fall to the 
ground. The gum is gathered in all sea- 
sons except the rainy monsoon months, 
from mid-June to September. Oil of 
olibanum is produced by distillation of 
this resin. 

Much of the gum olibanum is shipped 
to Bombay, India, where it is reexported 
to all parts of the world, including the 
United States. For the year ended 





March 31, 1938, 726 tons of olibanum 
gum were reexported from Bombay, 90 
tons of which were sent to the United 
States. 

Oil of olibanum is employed in ex- 
pensive perfumes, particularly those of 
the heavy oriental variety. Application 
of this oil in traces has given exquisite 
qualities to some famous French per- 
fumes. 


Storax (Liquidambar ) 


Asia Minor, next in importance in the 
arc of eastern lands under discussion, 
has long been a source of aromatic gums 
and plants, among them storax (liquid- 
ambar, or sweet gum), a familiar ele- 
ment in perfumes. The records tell us 
that in Mosaic times storax, or stacte, 
as it was then called, was used in the 
holy perfumes. 

Storax is a gum produced by the tree of 
the genus Styrax when its sapwoed is 
peeled off. The Asiatic storax, Liquid- 
ambar orientalis, Miller, grows profuse- 
ly in southwestern Turkey. Both the 
Turkish Government and private citizens 
own the storax forests, which, however, 
are utilized for a livelihood by wood- 
cutters who collect the gum and sell it 
to the owners or to merchants. After 
the trees have developed for about 3 or 
4 years, collection of the gum is begun. 
Yearly, during June, July, and August, 
the outer layers of the bark and Sap- 


Courtesy Palestine Economic Corporation 


In the plant of an essential-oil manufacturer in the Haifa Bay area. 
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wood are cut from the opposite sides of 
each tree and the trunks are scraped 
until they are reduced to a very narrow 
diameter. The trees destroyed by this 
process eventually are disposed of as 
firewood. 

Each day the shavings are gathered, 
boiled in water, and then pressed through 
cloth bags. The resulting emulsion of 
gum and water is easily separated into 
its components, since the gum floats to 
the surface. When the water is drawn 
off, the balsam is left in the form of a 
viscous liquid. 

The latest available statistics show 
that in 1941 the United States imported 
from Turkey 61,840 pounds of the gum. 
Since the outbreak of the war Turkey 
has been seeking markets near its home 
ports. 

One of the many uses of purified storax 
is to perfume soaps and cosmetics. 
Choice floral attar are created by com- 
pounding this balsam with such odors as 
hawthorn, hyacinth, lavender, or ver- 
bena. 


Ever-Popular Rose Oil 


Rose oil is one of the principal, also 
one of the most desirable, essences em- 
ployed in fragrant preparations. More 
than 3 centuries ago—about the year 
1612, so the story goes—a fabulous ban- 
quet was held in Persia, and at this cele- 
brated affair, the center of attention was 
a precious new oil just presented to the 
Prince—the true oil of the rose. 

As a source of rose oil, Turkey is sec- 
ond to Bulgaria. In Isparta and 
Bourdour there were 1,100 rose-planta- 
tion proprietors in 1937, according to a 
perfumers’ trade journal. About 25 
acres of rose plants are reported to yield 
approximately 4,400 pounds of petals. 
Rose oil, or attar of roses; is distilled 
with steam from the fresh flowers of 
Rosa damascena, Miller, and less fre- 
quently from Rosa alba, Linné, Rosa cen- 
tifolia, and other varieties. One concern 
in Isparta has recently constructed a 
distillery with modern equipment. 

Rose-oil production in Turkey was es- 
timated at 120 kilograms or 265 pounds 
in 1939, a considerable reduction from 
the 1938 yield. Among Turkey’s chief 
pre-war buyers were Great Britain, 
France, and the United States. In 1941, 
only 816 ounces of the oil were shipped 
to the United States from Turkey. 

Genuine rose oil, now used only in 
high-grade perfumes, cosmetics, and 
toilet waters, can be successfully com- 
pounded with almost every kind of floral 
bouquet. Synthetic rose oils have found 
extensive use in the less-expensive per- 
fumes. The synthetics usually combine 
true oil of the rose with citronellol, 
geraniol, phenylethy! alcohol, and other 
ingredients. 


Oil of Almond 


One of the earliest aromatic unguents 
known to civilization was oil of almond, 
used in Egypt thousands of years ago. 
About 2,000 B. C., among the gifts re- 
ported to have been sent to Egypt by the 
tribe of Israel were almonds. The al- 
mond tree, according to one authority, 
is indigenous to Iran (Persia), having 
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USDA photo 


In a Near Eastern citrus grove, scurce of sweet 
orange oil 


spread from there westward to the 
Levant. 

Both the bitter- and the sweet-almond 
trees flourish in Syria and Turkey. 
There is no botanical difference between 
the two; almond trees with white flowers 
produce bitter almonds, whereas those 
with pink blossoms yield the sweet nuts. 
The sweet almond is a cultivated tree, 
the fruit of which contains no essential 
oil, but only a fixed oil, known to the 
trade as sweet oil of almond. This fixed 
oil can be obtained from either variety 
of almond. Oil of bitter almond is ob- 
tained from the dried ripe kernels (de- 
prived of the fixed oil) of the bitter al- 
mond tree, Prunis amygdalus, variety 
amara, through steeping the nuts in 
water, followed by steam distillation. 
The oil of bitter almond is not contained 
as such in the almond kernel, but is pro- 
duced by an enzyme process. At the 
present time, oil of bitter almond is 
rather difficult to obtain. Because dis- 
tillation of the seeds of peaches and 
apricots yields oils indistinguishable 
from oil of bitter almond, they are often 
used as substitutes for this essence. 

Oil of bitter almond, which imparts 
a nutlike aroma to perfumes, creams, 
amd lotions, has been replaced to a great 
degree in perfumery by the less expen- 
sive synthetic preparation of benzalde- 
hyde (artificial oil of bitter almond), 
manufactured especially in the United 
States. Small quantities of the natural 
oil give pleasing results in perfumes 
when blended with heliotrope or the 
French muguet. Oil of almond, sweet, is 
widely employed in creamis and lotions. 

Asia Minor is indirectly of importance 
to the United States as a source of al- 
mond oils. England processes both bit- 
ter- and sweet-almond oil from nuts im- 
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ported in part from Asia Minor, and then 
exports considerable quantities to United 
States concerns. 


Origanum Oil 


Both Palestine and Syria produce 
origanum oil, distilled from the flower- 
ing herb, Coridothymus capitatus, which 
is indigenous to the Mediterranean area. 
There are some variations in the oil, de- 
pending upon geographical locations. 

The United States has imported a con- 
siderable amount of this oil from Asia 
Minor. In 1939, 7,317 pounds were re- 
ceived from Palestine and 10,052 pounds 
from Syria, and 2 years later, 14,703 
pounds were imported from Syria. 

The principal use of origanum oil is to 
scent soaps; to a lesser extent it serves 
as an ingredient in perfumes. 


Oils from Citrus Fruits 


The climate of Palestine is peculiarly 
adapted to raising citrus fruits, some of 
which are processed for their essential 
oils, but in 1943 only 240,000 dunums or 
52,800 acres were devoted to orange 
groves. The industry has been hindered 
in the last few years by lack of fertilizers 
and irrigation and by high labor costs. 
Government loans have been resorted to 
as one means of assisting the growers. 
During the 1942-43 season, 53,000 pounds 
of sweet-orange oil were produced, and 
at that time Palestine’s chief customers 
were the United Kingdom, Egypt, India, 
Australia, and Iraq. Because of the war, 
the United States has been deriving its 
supplies from South American countries 
and from domestic production. 

Sweet-orange oil, expressed from 
fresh peel of the ripe fruit of Citrus au- 
rantium, variety, sinensis, Linné is a 
common aromatic constituent of soaps, 
cosmetics, lotions, and perfumes. It is 
often used in the manufacture of lower- 
priced eau de Colognes. 


Other Fragrant Ouls 


Asia Minor, particularly Syria, is one 
of several regions where cumin (Cumi- 
num cyminum, Linné) flourishes. From 
the seed of the cumin, perfumers obtain 
an oil useful in scenting soaps and per- 
fumes. United States firms buy the seed 
for distillation in their own plants, and 
in 1941, 5,688 pounds of cumin seed were 
imported from Syria. This was a reduc- 
tion by almost half of the quantity pur- 
chased in 1940. 

There are other oils produced in Asia 
Minor, especially floral essences such as 
jasmine, cassie, geranium, and neroli, 
but at present these are only of local in- 
terest. 

The luxury of Egypt in the times of the 
Pharaohs brings to mind the extensive 
use of fragant oils. However, it was nec- 
essary to import most of these from 
countries beyond the Red Sea. 

Today, aromatic oils are not produced 
in Egypt on a large scale, as in that early 
age, but the “flower fields of Egypt” re- 


cently have been exploited to a greater 


extent than previously. From the dry, 
freshly picked flowers of Jasminium 
(Continued on p. 15) 
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International Payments 


Notes and Comments on Some Salient Aspects 


HE DOMINION BUREAU OF STA- 
TISTICS has recently published a 
bulletin on “The Canadian Balance of 
Payments, 1937-42, and Preliminary 
Statement, 1943.” The technical method 
of presentation and the secrecy sur- 
rounding certain wartime transactions 
are handicaps to interpretation for the 
general reader, but certain phases of the 
information provided are of interest. 


Self-Financed Wartime Trade 


The bulletin contains an account of 
the extent to which the wartime trade 
has been self-financed by Canada. Un- 
der the various mechanisms developed 
since the beginning of the war, this fi- 
nancing to the end of 1943 is shown in 
the accompanying table. 

In addition to the amounts shown for 
official debt repatriation in earlier years, 
there was a substantial amount of re- 
patriation on private account, probably 
in excess of $100,000,000, although it has 
never been precisely reported. 

Mutual Aid, which is the latest form 
of trade financing, is the Canadian equiv- 
alent of our Lend-Lease in that it an- 
ticipates reciprocal aid to Canada from 
countries in a position to extend it. It is 
still in effect. The expenditure ac- 
counted for in the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1944, was $912,000,000. The 
appropriation for the current fiscal year 
is $800,000,000. 


Significant Differences 


Apart from showing the amount of 
trade financed, the balance-of-payments 
statement indicates that there has been 
in the war years a considerable differ- 
ence in the amounts of goods trade re- 
ported in the merchandise accounts and 
that giving rise to external payments 
and receipts. The latter form the basis 
of the trade-balance estimate. Such 
trade as that going to and from Canada 
on third-country account (as in the case 
of our Lend-Lease shipments) is ex- 
cluded, along with commodity contribu- 
tions from countries (especially the 
United Kingdom) using Canadian train- 
ing or production facilities, or Red Cross 
and relief shipments. These adjust- 
ments of purely wartime origin have been 
added to those made in ordinary times 
for such things as grain moving out on 
storage account or to order while rolling. 
Trade between Canada and Newfound- 


Prepared by British Empire Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Based on Data Re- 
ceived From Ottawa, Canada 


land is excluded because it produces no 
external debit or credit inasmuch as 
Newfoundland uses Canadian dollar cur- 
rency. A comparison of the excess of ex- 
ports over imports as reported in the two 
accounts is as follows: 


| Millions of Canadian dollars] 





| 
Excess of exports | Net | 


(ex gold) | balance- | Total 
‘ — —| of-pay- | self- 
Calendar .. oe a a 
years | Accord- | Accord- ments financing 
ing to the ing to the credit on | of ex- 
_— | current | ports 
trade trade | account 
returns | balance 
| [ | 
1937 +203 +265 +180 | 
1938 +171 +195 +100 
1939 +185 +193 +126 75 
1940 +111 +196 +149 219 
1941 +191 +468 +491 917 
1942 +741 +1, 109 +1, 101 1, 178 


1943 +1, 266 +1, 471 +1, 206 901 


5 years, 
1939 43 +2, 494 +3, 137 +3, 073 3, 290 





An increasing excess of exports has 
been the predominant characteristic of 
the current account of the balance of 
payments in the war years. This excess 
continued to increase in 1943, but as it 
occurred in the trade with the sterling 
area and was offset by the self-financing 
described earlier, the credit item result- 
ing from it was less a real credit than a 
book credit offset by other entries on the 


debit side. In the trade with the non- 
sterling countries (chiefly the United 
States) which in the war years has 
leaned to a heavy excess of imports, the 
trend of 1943 was somewhat. more favor- 
able than that of the earlier war years. 
There were larger shipments of raw ma- 
terials and munitions to the United 
States and, in the latter half of the year, 
larger grain exports which reflected the 
beginning of the heavy pressure experi-- 
enced jor meat production. 


Tourist Trade 


Of one of the important “invisibles” in 
the current account—the tourist and 
travel trade—the new bulletin says that 
the year 1943 developed a net credit of 
$53,000,000 as compared with $55,000,000 
in 1942 and $90,000,000 in 1941. The ra- 
tioning of gasoline, which has reacted 
sharply on United States automobile 
travel in Canada, has been the overrid- 
ing factor in the relatively weak contri- 
bution made by this item in recent years. 
Comparing 1943 with 1942, however, the 
decline in expenditures of United States 
automobile travelers was more than off- 
set by increases in the expenditures of 
persons traveling by rail. Expenditures 
of such persons in Canada amounted to 
$87,000,000 as compared with $79,000,000 
in 1942, but Canadian travel expenditures 
in the United States also rose to $34,000,- 
000 from $24,000,000 so that the net was 
slightly smaller, as stated above. Esti- 
mates of the value of the tourist trade 
have been greatly improved in recent 
years through the experience gained in 
administering foreign-exchange control. 

(Continued on p. 15) 


Special Financing of Wartime Exports, Calendar Years 


| Millions of Canadian Dollars] 





Total 
Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 to end 
of 1943 
Export of Canadian produce ex gold 925 1,179 | 1,621 2,364 | 2,971 9, 060: 
Official transactions: 
Repatriation of securities 75 137 189 296 4 701 
Repatriation of production by purchase of U. K. interest in 
war plants 
Fixed assets 205 205+ 
Working capital 190 190 
Increase or decrease in sterling balances +82 +728 | —818 \ nos 
Loan to Britain of sterling unliquidated | +700 j 692 
Billion-dollar contribution _- 1, 000 1, 000: 
Mutual aid 502 502 
Total 75 219 917 1,178 901 3, 296 
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Tobacco in Venezuela 


OBACCO GROWING IN VENE- 

ZUELA antedates that of Colonial 
Virginia, although the present average 
annual crop is unofficially estimated at 
only about 7,250,000 pounds. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the tobacco pro- 
duced is used in the manufacture of cig- 
arettes and the remainder goes into the 
production of cigars, with the exception 
of a small amount used by one firm in 
pipe tobacco. 


Producing Areas 


Most tobacco production is in the 
coastal States of Sucre, Falcon, and 
Carabobo. Dark varieties make up 90 
percent of the output, the three principal 
types being Golfera, from Sucre; Capa- 
dare, from Falcon; and Salom, from 
Carabobo. Practically all light Virginia 
and burley tobacco, which types account 
for about 10 percent of total production, 
are grown within 100 miles of Caracas, 
in the States of Aragua and Carabobo 
and in the Federal District. 


Cultivation 


Small-scale planters grow 75 percent of 
the entire Venezuelan crop on plots 
ranging from 1 to 5 acres. The primi- 
tive methods of the sixteenth century 
are still used for the bulk of tobacco cul- 
ture—that of dark leaf. The Venezue- 
lan grower of dark tobacco seldom ac- 
tually sees money for his crop, the cured 
tobacco usually being turned over at the 
end of the season to the neighborhood 
storekeeper who has supplied him with 
necessities throughout the year. Ail- 
though there is no tobacco market as 
such, roving buyers make the rounds 
among storekeepers or have the mer- 
chants deliver the tobacco to appraisal 
centers. 

Light varieties generally are grown 
under more favorable conditions and 
command top prices. Modern methods 
are employed—from importation of seed 
to the curing. Irrigation is used, thus 
permitting development in the dry sea- 
son. Practically all light tobacco is flue- 
cured, whereas dark varieties are air- 
cured. 

Tobacco culture in Venezuela is im- 
proving steadily. The Government op- 
erates experimental farms in an effort 
to develop types most suitable to local 
conditions and the needs of manufac- 
turers. At least one cigarette manufac- 
turer is known to extend credit for fer- 
tilizer, seed, and implements to grow- 
ers; he also builds barns for curing and 
storing, giving price guaranties in ad- 


vance. 
Yields and Prices 


Yields vary widely, the dark tobacco 
being estimated at from 1,500 to 2,000 
pounds per acre, and the light from 800 


Based on Report by Wit1am P. 
Wricnt, Assistant Commercial At- 
taché, U. S. Embassy, Caracas 


to 1,300 pounds. Prices, likewise, are 
far from uniform. A grower of low- 
grade dark-leaf may receive the equiva- 
lent of 10 cents a pound from a country 
merchant, whereas a modern producer 
of light tobacco may sell direct to ciga- 
rette manufacturers at up to $1 per 
pound. Prices are now above average, 
since the current crop is below normal. 
Some foresighted cigarette manufactur- 
ers contracted with area buyers for dark 
tobacco at 25 to 35 cents per pound. For 
better grade “rubios” (lights), more 
than double that amount is being re- 


ceived. 


Manufacture and Sales 


The manufacture of cigarettes is well 
established—output totals 1,700,000,000 
cigarettes annually, about 90 percent 
from dark tobaccos. Two of the six 
manufacturers account for about three- 
quarters of the production and employ 
600 of the 800 workers. About 98 per- 
cent of cigarette manufacture is located 
in Caracas. 

United States machinery, including 
automatic packaging machines, is em- 
ployed almost entirely in cigarette fac- 
tories although a few cutting machines 
are of British manufacture. Some 
packaging, especially of oval-shaped 
cigarettes, is done by hand. The two 
leading factories have stated that they 
intend to purchase additional labor-sav- 
ing machinery after the war. 

Although about 20 brands of cigarettes 
are made, 3 of these represent 60 per- 
cent of total sales and are of dark to- 
bacco. These sell for 15 cents for a pack- 
age of 18, whereas brands made of light 
tobacco, including two of the mentho- 
lated-type cigarette, sell for 22 cents a 
pack, and one brand sells for 30 cents. 
Well-known brands of imported ciga- 
rettes retail at 52 cents per package at 
present. 

There are two main methods of dis- 
tribution by manufacturers. The one 
more generally used is that of a dis- 
tributing house, with branches, which 
actually serves as a wholesaler, although 
operating under the direction of the 
manufacturer with regard to prices, 
terms, and discounts. The other method 
is through traveling salesmen who solicit 
orders direct from retailers, deliveries 
being made from factories or area ware- 
houses. 

In Venezuela, cigars are manufactured 
by hand, and are practically all made 
from dark tobaccos. They vary widely 
in color, size, and shape and are sold 
in loose form, in bundles, or in wooden 


boxes, according to quality and price. 
Prices range from one-half cent to 30 
cents each. 

Although cigar making is centered in 
Sucre, the art is widespread and prac- 
ticed with varying success in many parts 
of the country. The field is open to all 
entries, as no taxes or licenses are re- 
quired. No estimate of the number of 
cigar makers is possible. 

There is no organized manufacture of 
nicotine or insecticides from tobacco, al- 
though tobacco sweepings and dust from 
cigarette factories in Caracas are pur- 
chased by one firm which prepares a 
liquid sold as a plant insecticide. This 
operation is on a relatively small scale. 


Consumption 


Consumption of tobacco among the 
men of Venezuela is high, but the smok- 
ing habit is not as prevalent among the 
feminine population nor among youths 
as it is in the United States. Cigarette 
smoking is largely confined to the urban 
districts; the ruralite prefers cigars 
which cost him about one-half cent each, 
and take the place of many cigarettes, 
The dweller of the wide-open spaces has 
little conception of time and distance, it 
is said, and often refers to a destination 
as being 2 cigars or 5 cigars along an 
indicated road. 

Pipe smoking is rare among native 
Venezuelans. A tobacco habit peculiar 
to Venezuela and the Colombian Andes 
regions is the use of “‘chimo,” a concen- 
trate prepared from tobacco. stems, 
scraps, and dust, boiled down and mixed 
with molasses and an alkaline substance 
found on the bed of Lake Uras in the 
State of Merida. It is dispensed in stick, 
rope, and paste forms, and used in a 
manner somewhat similar to that of 
Copenhagen snuff. This product, which 
may be referred to as a super concen- 
trate, has some use in plant insecticides. 


Imports and Ex ports 


Imports of cigarettes into Venezuela 
for the 5-year period 1939-43 have aver- 
aged 6,242,112 packs (of 20 cigarettes 
each) annually, of which the United 
States furnished nearly 99 percent by 
weight. During the first 8 months of 
1944, 170,896 kilograms, or approximately 
6,835,840 packs, were imported from the 
United States. 

Imports of other types of tobacco prod- 
ucts have been insignificant and have 
consisted of pipe tobacco and cigars. The 
bulk of these imports were from the 
United States until 1942, when Cuba took 
first place in the amount sent to Vene- 
zuela. 

Exports of tobacco from Venezuela are 
unimportant, totaling in 1943 only 3,433 

(Continued on p. 15) 
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the principal changes took place in in- 
dustrial chemicals. In metals and man- 
ufactures, group 6, 86 classifications were 
deleted, 25 were added, leaving 62 fewer 
classifications than in 1944. Here 
changes were principally made in iron 
and steel advanced manufacturers, non- 
ferrous ores, metals, and alloys. Ma- 
chinery and vehicles, group 7, lost 74 
classifications through deletions and 
added 37 new ones, a net loss of 37. 
Changes here were most numerous in 
electrical-machinery classifications. In 
other groups changes were less important 
but appeared principally in lumber, veg- 
tables, seeds, grain, fodder and feeds, 
leather, nonmetallic minerals, and dairy 
products. 


System Reorganized 


The vast increase in classifications 
which has taken place since 1939 gave 
rise in 1944 to a thoroughgoing reorgani- 
zation of the classification system. 
Schedule B was published in two parts 
for the first time that year. 

Part I, the detailed list of 60,000 com- 
modities arranged in alphabetical order 
for use by the shipper, has gone far to- 
ward solving the problem of shippers al- 
ready perplexed by the many regulations 
under which they must necessarily oper- 
ate in wartime. The new schedule now 
makes it possible for the shipper to locate 
his correct Schedule B commodity num- 
ber without guessing and has also result- 
éd in the improvement in the quality of 
statistics and a simplification of the 
problem of compilation. Since the ship- 
per has at hand an adequate tool with 
which to work, he can apply his unique 
knowledge of his particular product to 
the selection of the appropriate com- 
modity number for insertion on the Ship- 
per’s Export Declaration. AS a result, 
there has been observed a considerable 
improvement in the correctness of Ship- 
pers’ Export Declarations submitted for 
compilation. This fact is of tremendous 
importance because, while important 
checks on the accuracy of shippers’ cod- 
ing are maintained as part of the com- 
pilation procedure, the fact nevertheless 
remains that the quality of foreign-trade 
Statistics is essentially a product of deci- 
sions made by the shipper when the Ex- 
port Declaration is filled out. The im- 
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portance of increased utilization of the 
shipper’s knowledge of his product can 
scarcely be overestimated. 


Significant Improvements 


The 1945 edition of Schedule B, Part I, 
has undergone several important im- 
provements. Word order has_ been 
standardized so that the alphabetized 
arrangement is much more exact and 
the groupings which fall together are 
therefore much more’ meaningful. 
Commodities formerly embraced by 
broad description can now be found in 
the same manner as any detailed item, 
in proper alphabetical position. 

Part II of Schedule B has undergone 
relatively few changes as compared with 
Part I, except, of course, the actual 
changes in classification and editing 
changes common to both. Principal 
changes which have taken place have 
been sharpening of descriptions and 
elimination of unnecessary words in 
listings under numbered classifications 
to avoid duplication of material appear- 
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UNIT COMMOD- WIT | COMMOD- 
COMMODITY DESCRIPTION QUANT- ITY COMMODITY DESCRIPTION QUANT- Itr 
Itr NUMBER ITY | SOM@ER 
Liquide, waterproofing, integral..........--+se0% — 829990 Markers, GEATC.. ccc ccceccsscesecsceeeeessseeses i_— 9840968 
Liquor, COFB StOOP.....-eececscecccerresseserssese = 812300 Marking machines, end parts, metalworking, 
Liter solvtion, intrevenous. = 812498 POWOP-APIVOR. 00... cecsccsesccescccsccesseseea — 744405 
Lithographed calenéers...... — 956000 Marking machines, hand,......ssssesccessvesrees 745898 
BAGD BERR. cccccccccossccccs _— 090900 Marlin Spies... .cccccccccccvecsccceccccsecesesed co 617806 
i ihceudikecdebpeeshatesepeseeuesscousned — 090900 Merquisettes, combed, cotton and silk mized, 
cc ccscencneheeebebebebuesee cecencceesed -_ 090900 |; cotton chief value.......sssesscssevesesseees 4 Sq.y4. | 306700 
LODOLIA BOFD... ccc rcccccccscecceccsscescesesseess Lb 220998 | Marquisette, reyon, woven, filament yarn fabric, 
Lobeters, cooked, except canned.........-+seesees Lo. oos0se || ORCOpt PANted......cscccccvcccccscscessceses 4 Le. | 386950 
Locknuts, iron ené steel, except railroad and Marquisette, rayon, woven, filament yearn fabric,) 

Sas cobnbdeonnsensseonee00s90cesvevscesed Lb. 609900 except printed - Quantity omly.....ssseeecere 4 Sq.yé, | 364951 
Lockwashers, exoept reilroad and aircraft........ Lo. 609900 Marquisette, rayon, woven filament yarn fabric, 

Loins, pork, fregh oF frozen..........eseerecceee Lb. 002700 Ns coccspesvccrccccdevececcessoesensesoed Lo. | 364980 
Looking glasses (plate end sheet glass, tinned, Marquisette, rayon, woven filament yarn fabric, 

Silvered or platinum-costed)..........6-eee000> a 523098 printed—Quantity omly.....sssceceversesevveceal Sq.yé. | 364931 
Looms and parts, wire-weeving.....-..seeesecseeee — 745598 Marrowbone concentrate, .....-sesecesseresseseces = 612300 
Loopers, end perts, for industriel sewing Marvel vent valves, G1F.....seeceeseceeessceees + =— 713996 

BRENNER, ccccocessccoceccccscsesosevsosoocecsed 7 755305 MAFSIOR PRSCC. co. cdcccccscccccccccccccesseccecs 4 Le, | 168700 
Lorries, breakdown, carburator type, under 4 tons| We, 790461 MaGks, GMRODIE....0...scsccseesescess coevccces ~=- 919098 

’ MASKS. GBTOCR.. 20. ccccccccccceccccccccseseseseea = 919096 





Illustrative page from Schedule B—Part II. 


ing in the description of the classifica- 
tion. 

To further aid both shipper and an- 
alyst, the 1945 edition of Schedule B has 
undergone many important improve- 
ments in both Part I and Part IZ. 
Several thousand new individual com- 
modity items have been added, enabling 
the shipper to be almost certain to find 
his particular commodity in detail and 
at the same time increasing the precise- 
ness of definition for many classifica- 
tions important to the analyst. The old 
photo-offset list of punch cards without 
capitalization or punctuation has been 
abandoned in favor of a new typewritten 
manuscript, much more legible than be- 
fore. Both parts of the 1945 edition are 
published in the same size, 9 by 11 inches. 


Comparability of Data 


The present global war has resulted 
not only in increased demands upon the 
United States foreign-trade statistics 
for national purposes, but also in an 
increased demand for comparable for- 
eign-trade data of the various Allied na- 
tions. This is, of course, only the begin- 
ning of a trend which will, in all likeli- 
hood, be accelerated by increased inter- 
est in the international movements of 
commodities which will doubtless take 
place at the close of hostilities. This 
trend toward greater comparability in 
international statistics has already be- 
come apparent, and the United States 
has, in the form of the present Schedule 
B, furnished a basis for the development 
of international comparisons consistent 
with this country’s economic position in 
the post-war world. 

Already the desirability of comparable 
statistics throughout the Western Hem- 
isphere has become very clear, and dur- 
ing the past year a very important proj- 
ect has been undertaken to aid in achiev- 
ing this objective. Early in the year a 
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project was initiated by the Inter-Amer- 
ican Statistical Institute with a view to 
attaining comparability of foreign-trade 
statistics throughout the Western Hem- 
isphere. To this end the League of Na- 
tions “Minimum List of Commodities” 
for international trade statistics was 
adopted as a standard. In order to make 
this standard most usable, a detailed list 
of inclusion terms under each classifica- 
tion, similar to that provided for Sched- 
ule B, is planned for each country. 

Because of the important position of 
the United States in hemisphere trade, 
the first list in the series was composed 
of all of the items in Schedule B, along 
with some 5,000 of the most important 
items entering into the import trade of 
the United States. The series of releases 
which will result will be known as ‘“‘Con- 
vertibility Indexes for Foreign Trade 
Statistical Classifications of the Ameri- 
can Nations.” 

The new Schedule B established in 
1944, with its detailed coding practice 
refined and developed during the year, 
now forms a logical foundation on which 
a system of comparable international 
statistics may be built, and suggests to 
other nations a practical means by 
which international statistical coordina- 
tion may be accomplished. 


How to Get Schedule B 


Part I of Schedule B may be purchased 
for $1 from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Offfice, 
Washington 25, D. C., from Collectors of 
Customs, or fyom Department of Com- 
merce Field Offtes. Part II will be avail- 
able about the middle of January. The 
price of Part II will be announced later. 





Near East Sends Us 
Many Fragrant Oils 


(Continued from p. 10) 


grandifiorum, an oil essential in almost 
all types of fine perfumes, is extracted. 
The flowers are picked early in the morn- 
ing during the late summer months, and 
must be used immediately. About 12 
percent are treated by the enfleurage 
method, the volatile extraction method 
being employed on the remainder and 
also on those left over after enfleurage. 
Skillful blending of the oils obtained by 
each of these processes produces a scent 
more reminiscent of the odor of the real 
flower than that produced by one of the 
oils alone. 

Jasmine is a basic flower odor and is 
used in almost all types of compositions. 
Developments in western’ perfume 
houses in the past few years indicate a 
growing use of synthetic jasmine oil. 

Acreage devoted to raising cassie an- 
cienne (Acacia farnesiana) has been in- 
creased tremendously during the past 
decade, chiefly because modern irriga- 
tion has made possible the cultivation of 
areas far distant from the Nile River. 
In Egypt’s irrigated soil, plants, which in 
Europe reach a height of only 2 to 3 feet, 
grow to 6 or 7 feet. Oil of cassie an- 
cienne, said to recall violet and orange 
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blossom at the same time, is produced by 
steam distillation and has been used as 
an ingredient in some of the finest Pa- 
risian perfumes. 


Future Supply 


Geranium, rosemary, cumin seed, 
anise, fennel, coriander, bergamot—all 
of these grow in Egypt. Studies carried 
on to evaluate the possibilities of pro- 
curing future supplies of essential oils 
from Egypt indicate that Egyptian soil 
and climate could successfully produce 
a large number of aromatic plants and 
that any development of an extensive 
foreign demand could be met. 

Trade in some of the aromatic oils 
from Arabia, Asia Minor, and Egypt has 
been disrupted because of wartime ship- 
ping difficulties. Other oils are losing 
their place to synthetic products. How- 
ever, should post-war demand increase 
sufficiently, various unexploited sources 
of natural essential oils could be utilized 
to good advantage. 





Tobacco in Venezuela 


(Continued from p. 12) 


kilograms valued at 18,034 bolivares 
(1 bolivar=30 cents U. S. currency). 
Inexpensive cigars shipped to Curacao, 
for use by Venezuelan laborers working 
on oil-refinery operations, accounted, in 
value, for three-fourths of these exports. 

Revenue from tobacco is important in 
Venezuela, as in other countries, but, 
unlike the situation in most other coun- 
tries it is almost entirely from cigarettes. 
In 1943 revenue derived from importa- 
tion of tobacco products totaled 2,478,- 
444 bolivares, cigarettes accounting for 
2,437,848 bolivares. Internal revenue 
from cigarettes totaled 29,502,508 bo- 
livares, of which 4,075,729 bolivares was 
from imported cigarettes and the re- 
mainder was from domestic and miscel- 
laneous cigarettes. The revenue from 
cigarettes alone in 1943, totaling 31,- 
940,356 bolivares, was more than 10 per- 
cent of the Government’s total revenue 
for the fiscal year 1942-43. 
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Canada’s Balance 
of International 
Payments 


(Continued from p. 11) 


Dividends and Interest 


Dividend and interest payments on 
foreign capital invested in Canada are a 
big item to be covered on the debit side 
of the balance. The net on this account 
in 1943 was $202,000,000 as compared 
with $203,000,000 in 1942, $226,000,000 in 
1941, and $261,000,000 in 1940. Declines 
in dividend payments have been the de- 
termining factor. On interest account 
there has been some reduction of pay- 
ments to the United Kingdom by reason 
of the repatriation of debt mentioned 
earlier, but, coincidentally, there have 
been also heavy purchases of Canadian 
bonds by United States investors in re- 
cent years, so that payments to the 
United States have increased. The net 
payment on interest and dividends to 
the United Kingdom was $47,000,000 in 
1943 and to the United States $171,000,- 
000. The latter figure is after deduction 
of $34,000,000 received by Canada on ac- 
count of Canadian capital invested in the 
United States. 


Security Dealings 


Referring to the large volume of secu- 
rity transactions with non-Empire coun- 
tries (chiefly the United States) in 1943, 
the bulletin gives the following figures: 


Canadian 
Sales by Canada: currency 
New issues of Canadian 
SOPRINE. 6 $146, 000, 000 
Net sales of outstanding 
securities— 
Co Ss 256, 000, 000 
U. S. and foreign_-_-__-_ 44, 000, 000 
Purchases by Canada: 
Retirements of Canadian 
SONU. nec cane 308, 000, 000 


Special Transactions 


The above-cited security figures in 
themselves might have accounted for the 
easing dollar supply which was charac- 
teristic of the year, but they are no more 
than a partial explanation of the actual 
position. The influence of special war- 
time transactions was also very marked. 
Reference is made in the bulletin to the 
effect of expenditures by the United 
States, in constructing the Alaska High- 
way through Northwest Canada, the 
Canol pipe line, and other projects, in 
increasing Canada’s. dollar credit. 
United States expenditures in Newfound- 
land for the construction of bases also 
helped because the Island uses Canadian 
currency and draws exchange from the 
same pool. The payment of 143,000,000 
United States dollars to Canada by the 
United Kingdom during the year in set- 
tlement of a portion of the trade deficit 
was also of importance in providing the 
Dominion with resources to meet its dol- 
lar debit in the United States. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the Foreign Service 


Argentina 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Buenos Aires) 


Business conditions on the whole con- 
tinued to sustain remunerative levels of 
activity throughout the month of No- 
vember and the first 2 weeks of Decem- 
ber, despite the disadvantages brought 
about by the lack of industrial raw ma- 
terials and imported consumers’ goods. 
Stocks of imported merchandise in the 
hands of wholesalers were practically nil, 
and commitments were made for domes- 
tically manufactured products even be- 
fore they came off the assembly line. 
There continued to be an abundance of 
funds and the country’s heavy export 
balance continued to increase. Deliver- 
ies of tungsten under the 3-year United 
States-Argentine Agreement, which ter- 
minated November 23, 1944, will prob- 
ably bring about a paralysis in the local 
tungsten industry. The structure of the 
National Post-war Council was completed 
by the formation of a series of subcom- 
mittees. 

The outstanding national development 
during the period under review was far 
reaching social legislature. 

A decree was issued creating a National 
Institute of Social Welfare, which will 
centralize and be responsible for the or- 
ganization of all social welfare services 
throughout the country. By an Execu- 
tive decree, the Government established 
the National Administration of Public 
Health as a dependency of the Ministry 
of Interior. The new administration will 
have jurisdiction over provincial public- 
health offices and organizations, and will 
extend its activities over all fields of pub- 
lic health, including supervision of pri- 
vate health organizations and the grant- 
ing of subsidies for them. 

Exports for the month of November 
showed a decrease over those of the 
month of October by 139,000 tons in 
quantity and 56,900,000 pesos in value. 
Eleven months’ cumulative figures, how- 
ever, showed the following increases over 
last year: values, 2,160,000,000 pesos, 
compared with 1,980,000,000, an increase 
of 9.2 percent; volumes, 5,656,000 metric 
tons compared with 4,823,000, an increase 
of 17.3 percent. The volume of Argen- 
tina’s exports for the first 11 months of 
1944 is less than any other year for the 
past decade, excepting 1942 and 1943; 
however, the value figure has been ex- 
ceeded only by that of the 11-month pe- 
riod in 1937. 

By instituting a system of commercial 
licenses the Government sought to bring 
the retail trade directly under the con- 
trol of the Department (Secretariat) of 
Industry and Commerce, and to prevent 
the spread of chain-store systems by pro- 
hibiting the formation of new chain sys- 
tems, the opening cf new branches by 


existing systems in districts where a 
branch already exists, or amplifying the 
premises of existing branches. 

A decree was issued by the Province of 
Cordoba providing for the gradual expro- 
priation of all electric services in the 
Province. By decision of the Federal 
Court, the Primitiva Gas Company was 
ordered to deliver to the Government its 
gas works, distributing systems, and 
other equipment. The Government ex- 
propriated the grain elevators situated 
in the ports of San Nicolas and Santa Fe. 

There has been increased govern- 
mental attention to the utilization of 
substitute oils and materials, with a view 
to relieving current as well as prospec- 
tive shortages of fuel for power. 

The appointment was announced of a 
committee composed of Government 
representatives, prominent local busi- 
nessmen, and bankers to control the in- 
tervention of a number of German 
commercial and financial houses. 

On November 30, 1944, the Argentine 
Government decreed the prices for wheat 
and flaxseed at which it will buy the 
1944-45 crops. These prices were fixed 
at 9 pesos for wheat and 13 pesos for 
flaxseed, per 100 kilcgrams, sacked, on 
board cars in the port of Buenos Aires. 
Both these prices are 1 peso per 100 kilo- 
grams higher than the corresponding 
prices of 1943. 

On December 20, 1944, the Ministry of 
Agriculture issued its first production 
estimate of the small grains and flaxseed 
for the 1944-45 crop as follows: Wheat, 
4,537,000; flaxseed, 841,500; oats, 915,000; 
barley, 594,700; and rye, 428,800 metric 
tons. 

The Government’s debt to the Banco 
de la Nacion, by reason of its agrarian 
policy and crop-purchasing program, 
totaled 943,800,000 pesos on December 31, 
1943, compared with 994,400,000 pesos at 
the preceding year-end. The exchange 
fund produced 42,900,000 pesos in 1943, 
against 90,200,000 in 1942, of which 39,- 
900,000 and 88,200,000, respectively, rep- 
resented exchange profits. 


Bolivia 
(From the U. S. Embassy, La Paz) 


Complaints of local commercial banks 
concerning the responsibility placed on 
them to distribute the foreign-exchange 
quotas at their disposal among their 
clients have resulted in an unexpected 
modification of the present procedure, 
which is proving to be equally unwel- 
come to the banks. In a circular letter 
from the Ministry of Finance to the 
banks fixing exchange quotas for De- 
cember, the Ministry specifies how the 
quotas are to be distributed among 
various classes of imports. Even within 
these quotas the specific authorization 


of the Ministry of Finance must be ob- 
tained for each sale. 

One difficulty that has arisen is that 
importers of a given product must apply 
to the bank which has a quota for that 
product, regardless of whether they have 
been clients of that bank. Another 
difficulty is that importers have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining exchange priorities 
from the Ministry and that such priori- 
ties have been issued in excess of the ex- 
change quotas set by the Ministry. 

Related to this problem is the fact that 
merchants in the interior, not having 
such easy access to the Ministry, have 
found that the possibility of obtaining 
their proportionate share of exchange is 
impaired. It is anticipated that in view 
of these difficulties, the Ministry will 
organize a committee for the control of 
foreign exchange, which will relieve the 
banks of their responsibility and will at 
the same time organize the system of 
granting foreign exchange in such a way 
as to coincide with the available quotas. 

In the meantime, the Ministry has 
taken a step in this direction by requir- 
ing banks to obtain the Ministry’s au- 
thorization prior to opening letters of 
credit. The Ministry has rejected a con- 
siderable percentage of requests for let- 
ters of credit, with the result that the 
banks now have considerably reduced 
commitments outstanding. The letter of 
credit is becoming increasingly more im- 
portant in general for two major rea- 
sons: First, owing to difficulties in the 
recent past in obtaining payment for 
their merchandise because of the restric- 
tions on the sale of foreign exchange, 
foreign exporters are becoming more re- 
luctant to ship without this safeguard. 
Second, a considerable number of local 
importers now hold a preference for this 
method of dealing, despite the additional 
cost, because the approval of a letter of 
credit by the Ministry constitutes a guar- 
anty that foreign exchange will be 
granted when the documents are pre- 
sented. 

It is reported that some American ex- 
porters have stopped shipping to Bolivia 
against delivery of documents, because 
when imported merchandise is not ac- 
cepted by the original consignee it is ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain permission 
from the Bolivian Government to have 
the merchandise reshipped to the point 
of origin or to a neighboring country. 
Hence, the shipper is forced to find an- 
other Bolivian consignee, even at a con- 
siderable loss, or the merchandise may 
be auctioned off by the Bolivian custom- 
house if it has not been claimed within 
a year; experience has shown that such 
auctions usually leave no balance after 
the Government’s claims have been paid. 

Articles in noticeably short supply are: 
Cotton and rayon textiles, construction 
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machinery, trucks, ball bearings for ve- 
hicles, and hardware. 

On the other hand, portland-cement 
stocks are now adequate to meet current 
demands, owing to recent arrivals from 
the United States. 

The present quotation of the dollar on 
the curb market is 45 percent above the 
official quotation. 


? 
Uruguay 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Montevideo) 


The conclusion in November of a 3- 
month controversy with the local au- 
thorities and the resumption of cattle 
purchases by the foreign-owned packing 
houses gave a generally favorable aspect 
to Uruguay’s livestock and meat indus- 
tries. The agricultural outlook, however, 
was unfavorable. The yield per hectare 
of wheat was low, and the insect-plague 
damaged potatoes, causing pessimistic 
crop estimates. In the case of wheat, 
climatic difficulties and a decline in area 
sown, served to reduce the yield further, 
so that the present harvest, plus existing 
stocks, probably will be less than the 
amount required for domestic consump- 
tion. Almost one-half of the potato crop 
is lost, which means that the internal 
demand will have to be supplied in part 
by imports. The coming linseed harvest 
should be excellent. 

Industrial trends continued favorable. 
Woolen-textile mills operated at ca- 
pacity, and a further acceleration in the 
manufacture of all products necessary 
for the construction industry was ob- 
served. Desire to complete rental prop- 
erties for the summer tourist season was 
an added stimulus to the industry. 

No substantial changes from those of 
1943 are anticipated in the volume or 
value of Uruguayan exports. November 
wool shipments considerably exceeded 
those of October, all but a negligible 
amount as usual moving to the United 
States. 

The wool market in the second month 
of the new season continued active, with 
prices firm, but toward the end of the 
period large purchasers tended to with- 
draw their bids and await price reces- 
sions. 

The local securities market absorbed 
still larger quantities of the Govern- 
ment’s internal debt obligations, prices 
for all classes of securities, including 
shares, indicating confidence on the part 
of capital. 

The Government continued its efforts 
to prevent an inflation of prices from 
monetary causes. The Bank of the Re- 
public announced its willingness to ac- 
cept time deposits from the public and 
from banks at rates ranging from 2 to 
314 percent for periods of 6 to 24 months. 
All wholesale price indexes continued to 
advance, but retail prices, particularly 
for vital necessities, were, with consider- 
able difficulty, controlled. Retail prices 
for imported items continued their up- 
ward trend. 

The dollar remained unchanged at 
1.845 in the “free” market. 

With the beginning of summer, local 
merchants experienced the customary 
seasonal pick-up, the volume of business 
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during November being generally re- 
ported good, particularly in warm- 
weather clothing and sportswear. The 
beverage industry began to operate once 
more at capacity. 

The employment situation improved, 
not only because of the resumption of 
activity in the meat-packing industry, 
but also because of seasonal hiring for 
summer. There were no strikes of im- 
portance, labor in general seeming better 
satisfied, following the inauguration of 
higher wages and improved working 
conditions. 

Collections were reported to be satis- 


factory. 
Brazil 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro) 


Sao Paulo cotton growers have com- 
pleted planting the largest acreage of 
cotton in the history of Brazil. Although 
planting was late, because of the dry 
weather, growing conditions are now 
considered very desirable and_ the 
drought did no great damage to the pros- 
pects of the crop. The ginning of the 
1943-44 crop is practically completed. 
It is reported that 450,000 metric tons of 
ginned cotton have been classified by 
the Bolsa do Mercadorias of Sao Paulo 
and that the final figures may run as 
high as 475,000 tons for the 1943-44 har- 
vest. 

A rough preliminary estimate of the 
1944-45 coffee crop is that it will total 
from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 bags. The 
trees are still suffering somewhat from 
the effects of the long drought. 

The import duties on raw wpol and 
woolen yarns were doubled by a decree- 
law promulgated on December 6. The 
new rates are not applicable to orders 
placed up to December 4, which is the 
date of the law. Raw wool was placed 
under an import-license requirement in 
May 1944 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 16, 1944). 

Imported fresh fruits were placed un- 
der price control by an order of the Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, 
published on December 14. The sales 
price is to be based on the consular in- 
voice value of each shipment. The ceil- 
ing prices established on fruits due to 
arrive from Canada and the United 
States were: 10 cruzeiros (about $0.50) 
per kilogram for “deliciosa’’ apples, 12 
cruzeiros ($0.60) per kilogram for “‘d’An- 
jou” pears, and 22 cruzeiros ($1.10) per 
kilogram for “Emperor” grapes. This is 
the first sizable shipment of fresh fruits 
to come from the United States in the 
past 2 years, and consists of about 800 
cases of grapes and 6,500 cases of pears 
from the United States, besides about 
6,500 cases of Canadian apples. Another 
ship is expected to arrive with Canadian 
apples. 

The National Pine Institute has pro- 
hibited the establishment of additional 
mechanical pulp mills in locations of the 
States of Parana and Santa Catarina 
which depend upon railway transporta- 
tion. This measure was taken because of 
congested railway transportation condi- 
tions in those districts. 

The Federal Government underwrote 
a 10-year loan of 70,000,000 cruzeiros 
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(approximately $3,500,000) by the Bank 
of Brazil to the Central of Brazil Railway. 
These funds will be used in part to liqui- 
date other outstanding loans and to fi- 
nance the purchase of 14 Diesel-electric 
locomotives already on order in the 
United States. The Federal Government 
also underwrote promissory notes in the 
value of $6,029,535 U. S. currency, issued 
by the Central of Brazil Railway, to cover 
the purchase of 15 electric locomotives, 
3 substations, 5 sectionalized cabins, and 
other materials and equipment for use in 
connection with the electrification pro- 
gram of the railway. 

The Ministry of Finance was author- 
ized to issue short-term (180-day) Treas- 
ury notes up to a maximum of 2,000,- 
000,000 cruzeiros (about $100,000,000). 
These will draw interest at the rate of 
3 percent per annum. 


Ecuador 


(From the U. S. Consulate General, 
Guayaquil) 


The commercial and industrial situa- 
tion in Ecuador continues to be affected 
by political developments. Increased 
living costs have resulted in further de- 
mands by labor syndicates for higher 
wages, and one mining firm has been 
obliged to increase its wage scales by 
approximately 23 percent. Demands for 
increases averaging 40 percent are being 
made against a foreign-owned public 
utility. Congestion at the Guayaquil 
customhouse has increased and a large 
backlog of merchandise is awaiting ship- 
ment to Quito. It is feared, however, that 
the lack of storage space and the im- 
minent approach of the rainy season will 
result in damage to a _ considerable 
quantity of goods. 

The hat industry, which virtually sup- 
ports the economies of the Provinces of 
Azuay and Canar, is pointing out the 
unfortunate results which may be ex- 
pected following the establishment of 
United States price ceilings on an aver- 
age of 30 percent below actual market 
prices. The decline in hat prices is ex- 
pected to cause a certain amount of 
paralyzation in business circles through- 
out these provinces and considerable 
hardships to weavers, since the costs of 
living have risen enormously during the 
war. One hat exporter estimates that 
there will be a decline in hat production 
of 25 percent as weavers seek other em- 
ployment. 

Total sugar production for 1944 is 
stated to be 501,300 quintals, or about 
80 percent of the 1943 sugar output, and 
it is estimated that domestic consump- 
tion needs will require the importation of 
300,000 quintals in 1945. 

Sugar refineries do not expect to in- 
crease their output in 1945 owing to Gov- 
ernment price ceilings. On November 
30, the Government authorized the ex- 
portation of an additional 300,000 quin- 
tals of rice but stated that no further 
exports from the 1944 rice crop will be 
permitted. January 1945 plantings of 
the winter rice crop are expected to be 
lower than sowings in January 1944, be- 
cause of the hesitancy of private finan- 
ciers to invest and dissatisfaction with 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Machinery, Implements, and Materials 
for Specified Purposes: Duty-Free Im- 
portation Authorized.—The importation 
into Bolivia of machinery, implements, 
and materials for specified purposes has 
been exempted from all national, depart- 
mental, and municipal duties and taxes 
by a law promulgated October 16, 1944. 
The end use for the above products must 
be the supplying of drinking water, the 
installation of electric lights, or the con- 
struction of the stadium and the hos- 
pital in the city of Totora, and in the 
towns of Pojo and Pocona, of the Prov- 
ince of Carrasco, Department of Cocha- 


Brazil 


Transport and Communication 


Reconstruction on Vitoria-Minas Rail- 
way.—The Vitoria-Minas Railway in 
Brazil is being reconstructed to reduce 
grades and to insure rapid transit of 
freight. The new section is 135 miles in 
length and calls for the construction of 
42 bridges and a tunnel, as well as new 
rails. Improvement is being made on 
209 miles of track. Some traffic over the 
newly located sections may be inaugu- 
rated by the middle of 1945. 

For maintenance purposes, shop facil- 
ities are being installed at Governador 
Valadares, the headquarters of the rail- 
way division of the Companhia Vale do 
Rio Doce, at which point the trip from 
Vitoria to Getulio Vargas, and vice versa, 
is broken by an overnight stop. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 
Fre_p-Crop VALUE REACHES NEW HIGH 


A new high was reached in 1944 in the 
gross value of the principal field crops 
produced on Canadian farms, according 
to preliminary estimates of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. The value 
in 1944 is estimated at $1,319,000,000, 
$185,000,000 above the 1943 estimate and 
$140,000,000 more than the previous high 
figure of 1942. The 1944 value is almost 
double the 1939 total of $685,000,000. 

Better than average crops, combined 
with slightly higher prices in most cases, 
brought about the increased value of 
production. The increase in the wheat 
crop was outstanding. Acreage in 1943 
was at the lowest point since 1918, and 
the Prairie Provinces, the largest pro- 
ducers, suffered also from drought and 
insect damage. In 1944 there was an in- 
crease of 6,400,000 acres in seedings of 
spring wheat, and the average yields rose 





from 16.6 bushels to 19.1 bushels. The 
outturn of all wheat totaled 453,240,000 
bushels, compared with only 283,660,000 
bushels in 1943; the crops were valued 
at $477,119,000 and $287,847,000, respec- 
tively. The average value increased 
from $1.01 to $1.05 per bushel. 


Gross Value of Field Crops in Canada 
During 1944 


[In thousands of Canadian dollars] 


Crops: Value 
0 et ae 477,119 
| are - 273, 742 
Barley - -- siedclenaen é 131, 971 
ere ere 7, 184 
Pees, Gry....... sone 3, 485 
Ns 3, 765 
Buckwheat... -_-.--.-- . 4, 668 
Mixed grains-__-_--- 34, 564 
Plaxseed --_- -- 23, 633 
Corn, shelled-__-_---- 11, 614 
Potatoes .._..-- ae 60, 232 
Ee ' 20,112 
Hay and clover _-_-- 194, 063 
a Ses 42, 904 
Fodder corn __--- E 17, 845 
Grain hay-__- ane 7, 905 
Sugar beets- . 4, 293 

Total __- . 1,319, 099 


Saskatchewan, the Province having the 
largest wheat acreage, profited particu- 
larly from this situation, and the value 
of its field crops ($57,000,000) led all 
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a” * 
Kiruna 


One of the really remarkable 
iron-ore deposits of the world is 
shown in our cover picture this 
week—the exceptionally rich and 
rather easily worked deposits of 
the Kiruna iron-ore mountain in 
Swedish Lapland. The terrain 
here depicted has played a signifi- 
cant role since 1939—but less to- 
day than during the earlier periods 
of the war. The Swedish iron-ore 
industry is discussed in consider- 
able detail in our feature article be- 
ginning on page 4 of this issue. 
The picture has been courteously 
furnished by the American-Swed- 
ish News Exchange. 
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other Provinces in 1944. Most other 
Provinces also had an increase in total 
field-crop value. In New |, Brunswick, 
however, lower prices for potatoes re- 
sulted in a 32 percent decrease in its 
value of field crops. The yield of the 
potato crop was also lower than the high 
1943 figure, notwithstanding an increase 
of about 10 percent in acreage. 

Except for a reduction in the value of 
flaxseed due to smaller crops, a decrease 
in the value of potatoes due to lower 
prices, and an increase in the value of 
shelled corn, no significant changes took 
place in other crops during 1944 in com- 
parison with 1943. 


Transport and Communication 


Earnings of Canadian National Rail- 
ways.—Gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways in September 1944 
totaled $37,788 000, an increase of $842,- 
000 compared with September 1943. 
During the first 9 months of 1944 ag- 
gregate gross earnings increased to $328.,- 
148,000 from $326,949,000 in the corre- 
sponding period in 1943. Aggregate net 
earnings for the 9 months of 1944 were 
$61.211,000, a decrease of $10,907,000 from 
the comparable period in 1943. 


Cuba 


Economic Conditions 
WAGE SUBSIDY GRANTED TO PoRT WORKERS 


Because of decreased tonnage imported 
through certain ports of Cuba, the Gov- 
ernment by decree No. 3373, promulgated 
in the Official Gazette of October 9, 1944, 
has granted a wage subsidy to be paid to 
port workers, based on the difference be- 
tween the monthly tonnage imported, 
beginning October 1, 1944, and the 
monthly tonnage imported during 1939 
The subsidy for each port is established 
at 1 peso per metric ton of general mer- 
chandise and 0.50 peso per metric ton of 
coal less than the total imported dur- 
ing the corresponding month of 1939. 
The National Maritime Workers Federa- 
tion is required to inform the Cuban 
Ministry of Labor every month of the 
proportion of the subsidy to which each 
class of laborers in each port is entitled. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Classification of Boiler Flues and 
Boiler Tubes Clarified in the Customs 
Tariff.—In order that boiler flues or tubes 
imported into Cuba may be classified un- 
der customs tariff item 219 (in accord- 
ance with the note appended to that 
item), certain characteristics which they 
must possess have been established by 
the Cuban Director General of Customs 
in customs circular No. 96 of October 28, 
1944. 
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Boiler flues or tubes must be made of 
a material appropriate for their use as 
such, with the usual dimensions of this 
part of a boiler or steam generator. They 
may be with or without lip-riveted seams, 
may have a flange at one end or no 
flanges at all, and the ends must be an- 
nealed to resist the action of expansion 
on adusting to the tubular parts of col- 
lectors of the boilers. 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Distribution of Industrial Products 
Imported Into French West Africa and 
French Togoland.—The procedure for 
distribution of industrial products, im- 
ported into French West Africa and 
French Togoland in any manner, among 
the various utilizers, after intercolonial 
and commercial allocation, is established 
by order No. 2757 T.P. of October 5, 1944, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
French West Africa on October 21. 

Industrial products imported into 
French West Africa and French Togo- 
land whether through administrative 
channels, or through the intervention of 
the Committee of Foreign Commerce, or 
directly by a commercial firm or a pri- 
vate person under import license or by 
any other means) will, after intercolo- 
nial allocation and commercial alloca- 
tion (when required) effected under the 
provisions of order No. 1042 S.E. of April 
8, 1944, be placed at the disposal of the 
various utilizers in accordance with the 
given regulations given below. These 
regulations will apply to all specified 
industrial products imported from any 
source. 

In each colony of French West Africa 
and in the mandated territory of French 
Togoland, the requirements of the utiliz- 
ers are to be satisfied to the best interests 
of the colony or territory, through the 
resources of the Supply Stock described 
below. The Circumscription of Dakar 
and Dependencies is considered as a 
colony, for application of this order. 

As an exception to the above, utilizers 
belonging to the following groups may 
get direct allotments made by the Di- 
rection General of Public Works (Direc- 
tion of Industrial Production) at the time 
of arrival of goods imported through the 
Committee of Foreign Commerce: Di- 
rection of Railways and Transports, Di- 
rection of Communications, Office of the 
Niger, Military Services (these last have 
their own provisions for supplies), and 
manufacturers belonging to a syndical 
organization authorized to centralize 
their needs. The direct allotments will 
be communicated to the interested colo- 
nies or territories and these groups of 
utilizers wil get allotments through the 
Supply Stock only in cases where the in- 
sufficiency of arrivals does not permit 
direct allotments to be given them. 

All industrial products existing in 
storerooms and warehouses of commer- 
cial houses or factories are considered as 
forming part of the Supply Stock of a 
colony or a territory except (a) those 
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having received, upon their arrival or 
upon being ordered, a final destination 
by the Direction General of Public Works 
(Direction of Industrial Production) ; 
and (b) those intended for the needs of 
factories holding them, on condition that 
this fact is made known to the Head of 
the colony or territory when making pe- 
riodic declarations of stocks. 

Any product is considered as entering 
a Supply Stock of a firm when it comes 
from either an allotment decided by the 
Direction of Industrial Production, by 
virtue of imports effected by the Govern- 
ment General for the common account 
(exception being made, however, for 
products the final destination of which 
has been decided by the same Direction), 
or from an importation, a transfer, or 
any other operation when it has not 
been established before arrival or per- 
mitted by the Head of the colony or ter- 
ritory that the products in question are 
intended for the Factory Stock of the 
firm. In particular, the Head of the col- 
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ony or territory may at any time, by a 
simple registered letter addressed to the 
holder, announce his decision to consider 
as entering the Supply Stock all or part 
of the Factory Stock which he may 
judge to be out of proportion to the 
actual requirements of the factory. 

Notwithstanding all other obligations 
resulting from regulations in effect or to 
be enforced, the removal of goods im- 
ported from a French territory and in- 
cluded in one of the categories of the 
annexed list will be authorized by the 
customs services only on the basis of a 
declaration furnished by the importer of 
the goods and specifying the tonnage 
imported by category of the list and, if 
required, the final destination of the 
goods. 

No product listed on the Supply Stock 
of a firm may be put on sale, turned over 
to another firm, or transferred by the 
holding firm to an agency situated at an- 
other address, without an administrative 
authorization. . The Governor General 











in the South American republics. 


in other countries. 


involved. 


countries. 


communities in which they operate. 


conditions. 


ments are made. 


Political Affairs, Department of State.) 


Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, messages, and speeches] 


New Instrumentalities for Economic Development in South America 


During the past 5 years new types of financial and managerial organiza- 
tions to deal with the problems of economic development have been evolved 


The fomento (development) organizations created in South American coun- 
tries, at times with the cooperation of the United States, are not sufficiently 
well known. Consequently, the future potentialities of this type of organi- 
zation remain unknown to those interested in similar economic problems 


The South American fomentos are in the process of modifying the ways in 
which foreign capital has been invested in South American countries since 
the middle of the nineteenth century. A planned and rational development 
of the natural resources and potentialities of countries whose economies are 
not fully developed did not result from the traditional form of economic 
imperialism. Under it, on the contrary, capital which was invested in such 
countries, although it brought substantial but limited benefits, did not 
lead to a well-considered economic development. 

In some cases capital was lent to governments to carry out public works, 
to balance the budget, or for unspecified purposes. 
was lent to municipalities and to private companies. Frequently those who 
made the loans had no other interest than in floating bond and stock issues 
at a considerable profit. Often high discount and interest rates were charged, 
and in some cases graft and corruption were concomitants of the transactions. 
Much capital was dissipated without creating tangible benefits to the countries 


Although directly invested capital was often soundly and wisely invested, it 
was usually employed to develop some specific natural resource or to create 
some one specialized industry or type of agriculture. Such investments were 
generally made for the sole purpose of enriching the creditor. Foreign capital 
invested in countries with undeveloped economies has not been interested, 
nor has it been employed, under the traditional forms of foreign investment, 
in bringing about the general, well-rounded economic development of such 


Nevertheless, certain large American corporations with important invest- 
ments in foreign countries have made considerable contributions to the social 
welfare and economic well-being of their workers and to the immediate 


The fomento organizations, on the contrary, are changing the emphasis from 
limited development, through the exploitation of exceedingly profitable 
undertakings, to general development for the improvement of basic economic 
The fomento organizations are designed to provide financial, 
managerial, and operational instrumentalities which will assure security and 
a reasonable return on investments to foreign and local investors, and, at 
the same time, to make possible a rational and planned all-round development 
of the economic resources and potentialities of the countries in which invest- 


(From a recent discussion by William Yale, Area Specialist, Office of Special 


In other cases capital 
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may, however, prescribe a transfer be- 
tween two colonies or territories (within 
the French West Africa-Togoland group) 
when this operation is to the Federal 
interest. 

To satisfy requirements not provided 
for or to rectify, according to circum- 
stances, intercolonial allocations made, 
or when it is considered opportune to 
suspend intercolonial allocation, certain 
products may be placed upon their ar- 
rival in Federal Reserve by decision of 
the Director of Industrial Production. 

Withdrawal of products placed in 
Federal Reserve may be effected either 
under the form of allotment to certain 
colonies or territories as their Supply 
Stock or to utilizer groups, such allot- 
ments to be made by the Director of In- 
dustrial Production; or under the form 
of “authorization of sale” issued in case 
of unprovided requirements by the Di- 
rector of Industrial Production after 
recommendation by the Head of the col- 
ony or territory interested. 

Every merchant is obligated to sell, 
within the limit of his disposable stocks, 
the quantities figuring in the “authori- 
zations of sale’ presented to him signed 
by the Head of the colony or territory. 
The same rule applies to transfer opera- 
tions. 

The list of industrial products regu- 
lated by this order follows: 


(1) Leather belting and leather articles 
for industrial use; industrial animal greases 
and oils. 

(2) Pneumatic tires and inner tubes; 
other manufactured articles of rubber for 
industrial use (tubes, belting, and similar 
articles) . 

(3) Cloth for sacks, for tarpaulins or for 
sails, and all threads and fabrics for indus- 
trial use; other vegetable products for in- 
dustrial use (oils and greases, tar, tanning 
materials, and like products). 

(4) Wood; cork products; paper and card- 
boards. 

(5) Coal (for heating, for ironworks, coke, 
briquets); liquid fuels and _ lubricants; 
asphalt and bitumens. 

(6) Cement (portland, rapid-setting, and 
hydraulic); lime and plaster; nonmetallic 
roofing materials (tiles, slates, fibro-cement, 
and other products); other construction ma- 
terials (bricks, glass, and ceramics). 

(7) Abrasives (powders, grindstones, and 
papers); glassware; nonmetallic mineral 
products for industrial use. 

(8) Casting pig iron; iron and steel semi- 
manufactures; iron rods for concrete; sec- 
tional iron; plates (black and galvanized) 
and hoop iron tinplate; empty metal con- 
tainers. 

(9) Rails and railway fittings; pipes 
(cast iron, steel, galvanized), boiler tubes, 
connections, and similar articles; drawn 
wires (wires of iron and steel, electrodes, 
and other wire) and derived products (Cables 
and netting); nails, tacks, rivets, screws, 
bolts, washers and pins. 

(10) Hand tools of common or special 
steel; locksmith’s work and cutlery; build- 
er’s hardware; various hardware; household 
articles. 

(11) Aluminum and its alloys (crude and 
worked metal); copper (crude and worked 
metal); brass and bronze (crude and worked 
metal); lead (crude and worked metal); tin, 
solder, and antifriction etal; zinc; various 
nonferrous metals. 

(12) Electric machines and apparatus and 
separate parts; steam machines, boilers, and 
separate parts; internal combustion and ex- 
plosion motors and separate parts; equip- 
ment for construction, handling, mines, 
quarries, and separate parts; industrial ma- 
chines (machine tools, woodworking ma- 
chines, textile machines, and other types), 
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Sisal Handicraft From Haiti 


The War Production Board has 
announced that an import quota 
for sisal handicraft from Haiti has 
been established for the first half 
of 1945. Sisal handicraft includes 
such articles as ladies’ handbags, 
table mats, and slippers. 

The import quota applies to na- 
tive or peasant sisal only, which is 
regarded unsuitable for cordage 
manufacture in this country, WPB 
said. 

United States importers who are 
interested in purchasing this type 
of merchandise should communi- 
cate promptly with Haitian sup- 
pliers for an allotment, WPB said. 
Application Form WPB~—1041 for 
authorization to purchase and im- 
port under General Imports Order 
M-63 should not, however, be sub- 
mitted to the War Production 
Board until firm offers from Hai- 
tian suppliers have been obtained. 

WPB said that no applications 
will be approved until official con- 
firmation of all offers is received 
from Haiti. 























and separate parts; agricultural machines and 
tractors and separate parts; typewriters, cal- 
culating machines, duplicators, and separate 
parts; scientific apparatus (medical, photo- 
graphic, optic, laboratory, and other types). 

(13) Locomotives and freight cars and sep- 
arate parts; vehicles, automobiles, and auto- 
cars, and separate parts; motortrucks, trac- 
tors, trailers, and separate parts; cycles, mo- 
torcycles, and separate parts; freight boats, 
tugboats, launches, dredgers, and similar 
boats; other conveying equipment. 

(14) Coal tars and derivatives; pharma- 
ceutical products; industrial chemical prod- 
ucts; photographic products (including 
papers, films, plates, and similar articles); 
paints, varnishes, and dyes; fertilizers; ex- 
plosives. 

[For a summary of order No. 1042 S. E. of 
April 8, 1944, see ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of December 23, 1944.| 


Italy 


Transport and Communication 


Limited Mail Service Resumed to Ad- 
ditional Provinces and areas.—Effective 
December 20, 1944, partial mail service 
was resumed from the United States to 
the additional Italian Provinces of An- 
cona, Arezzo, Livorno (Leghorn), Pe- 
rugia, and Siena, and to the cities of 
Firenze (Florence) and Pisa, together 
with those portions of the Provinces of 
Firenze and Pisa south of the Arno 
River, by the Postmaster General's or- 
der No. 26778 of December 18, 1944, pub- 
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lished in the United States Postal Bul- 
letin of December 10. 

Letters and post cards (including 
registry service) of a personal character, 
not containing any kind of merchandise, 
will be accepted for mailing under the 
conditions and restrictions outlined in 
order No. 26737 of December 11, 1944, 
which increased the weight limit and 
permitted registration for letters to 
specified places in Italy and the Vatican 
City State. 

As soon as the necessary facilities for 
the transmission of personal-support re- 
mittances to individuals in these Provy- 
inces and areas are reestablished, pub- 
lic announcement will be made by the 
Treasury and War Departments. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Decem- 


ber 23, 1944, for the text of order No. 26737 
of December 11, 1944.] 


Middle East 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Middle East Supply Center Restric- 
tions Eased.—A relaxation of the import 
controls administered by the Middle East 
Supply Center, effective January 1, 1945, 
has been announced jointly by the De- 
partment of State, Foreign Economic 
Administration, and the British Supply 
Council in Washington. Simultaneous 
announcements were made in London 
and Cairo. The most important change 
is that the Middle East Supply Center 
control will cease over a wide range of 
import items. 

The shipping situation is still so acute 
as to limit total tonnage which can be 
allocated to meet Middle East require- 
ments. Furthermore, a number of com- 
modities are still in very short supply 
throughout the world and the Middle 
East Supply Center will continue to ex- 
ercise, in respect of these commodities, 
its function of insuring that essential re- 
quirements for Middle East territories 
are adequately and equitably met. 

Middle East requirements of such 
commodities as cereals and fertilizers, 
the movement of which makes heavy 
calls on shipping, will continue to be 
estimated and sponsored by the Middle 
East Supply Center, and import licenses 
for a comparatively small list of com- 
modities in short supply, such as trucks, 
tires, and textiles will still require Mid- 
dle East Supply Center approval, which 
will be delegated, whenever possible, to 
local Middle East Supply Center rep- 
resentatives. 

The Middle East Supply Center con- 
trol will be withdrawn for all other 
items. However, imports of supplies 
in this group will still be subject to 
certain limitations: exporting countries 
overseas may Still maintain export con- 
trols: exchange control regulations may 
also be a limiting factor; finaly, the 
shipping situation will impose a tonnage 
ceiling on the total amount of goods that 
may be imported. It will, therefore, be 
for governments of Middle East terri- 
tories to decide what is to be imported 
and to insure that tonnage and supplies 
available are used to the best advantage 
and to meet essential needs. 
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The new plan is a step in the gradual 
freeing of trade from wartime restric- 
tions. As the supply and shipping situa- 
tion gradually improves, the Middle East 
Supply Center control will be progres- 
sively withdrawn. 


Panama 


Transport and Communication 


Via Espana to be Improved.—A project 
to widen and beautify Via Espana, Pan- 
ama City, Panama, at a cost of $550,000 
has been announced. Via Espana is a 
continuation of Avenida Central, Pan- 
ama City’s principal highway artery. 
The work includes construction of side- 
walks and grass p lots along both sides of 
the avenue. Three miles from Man- 
zanillo Bridge to Panama Vieja—are to 
be improved. 


Peru 


Transport and Communication 


Construction of Railways.—The pro- 
posed railway to operate from Cuzco to 
Iquitos would be approximately 620 miles 
long and represent an investment of 
$15,500,000. It would leave Cuzco, pass 
down the valley of the Urubamba and 
continue east of the Ucayali River to 
Iquitos. It would supply a new line of 
penetration into a potentially rich min- 
eral, timber, and tropical area, and sup- 
plement the Chiclayo-Maranon highway 
in northern Peru and the Lima-Ucayali 
highway in the central region. The rail- 
way would also supply transportation 
facilities to link southern Peru with the 
river system on the eastern slopes of the 
Andes. 

Railway construction on the Cuzco- 
Santa Ana Railway has proceeded be- 
yond Machu Picchu. The line may be 
extended to the Sepahua River and 
terminate at the town of Requena or 
Tamshiyaco. 

There is the possibility that a branch 
railroad will be constructed from the 
mouth of the Sepahua River to the 
River Madre de Dios, opposite Puerto 
Maldonado, across the Isthmus of Fitz- 
carrald and the drainage divide of the 
Tres Amigos and Tahuatimano Rivers. 


1 
Portugal 
Transport and Communication 


Improvements in Ports to Continue.— 
The sum of £4,500,000 has been allocated 
by the Portuguese Government for im- 
provements in several ports, states the 
European press. The construction of 
warehouses, waterworks, special equip- 
ment, and the building of quays is ex- 
pected to continue until 1952. 


Spain 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Production Tax on Tungsten Ore 
Abolished —The production tax of 100 
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pesetas per kilo on tungsten (wolfram) 
ore produced in Spain was abolished by a 
decree dated September 29, 1944, and 
published in the Official Bulletin of 
November 18. 

According to the preamble of the de- 
cree, the recent drastic changes in de- 
mand for tungsten ore have caused such 
a drop in prices that there is no justifica- 
tion for maintaining a tax which might 
be in excess of the sales price of the 
mineral. 

{An announcement of the law of January 


7, 1943, which established this tax, appeared 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 3, 


- Switzerland 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Government Decree Protects Publish- 
ing Industry.—The Government of Swit- 
zerland has issued a decree prohibiting 
the founding of new publishing houses or 
transferring ownership of existing ones 
without special permission. The pur- 
pose of this action was to protect the 
Swiss publishing industry and prevent it 
from coming under foreign control, as 
well as to prevent the publication of 
propaganda books and protect domestic 
publishers of scientific works from for- 
eign competition within the country. 
Owners of publishing houses in Switzer- 
land must be Swiss citizens and their 
capital of Swiss origin. The decree also 
states that special permission must be 
obtained for the publication of all foreign 
writings protected by copyright, regard- 
less of whether licenses have already 
been granted by the authors to’ foreign 
publishers. 

Permits will be granted only if the 
work is deemed suitable for publication 











Underwater Apple Storage, 
Canada 


Two hundred tons of apples from 
the Kelowna, British Columbia, 
crop this year are in storage in 
Okanagan Lake. The Canadian 
National Railways granted permis- 
sion to the B. C. Tree Fruits Ltd. 
to use its pier at Okanagan Lake 
for the experiment in an effort to 
save apples which otherwise would 
rapidly deteriorate in consequence 
of the shortage of storage space. 

Herring net, 600 feet of it, was 
attached to the pier piles and then 
weighted with lead. The net sinks 
down into the water to a depth of 
10 feet and covers the area under 
the pier. Culls, or low-grade 
apples, are being used, and, if they 
are saved by water storage, they 
will be used for dehydration and 
other byproducts and if the experi- 
ment is unsuccessful the loss will 
be negligible. 

Revolving belts will go down into 
the water corral, pick up apples, 
and bring them into receptacles on 
the pier when required. 
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in Switzerland and if the publishing 
license offered is for a period of at least 
5 years and for an unlimited number of 
copies. Permits already granted may be 
withdrawn at any time if not complied 
with, and fines of from 10,000 to 20,000 
francs may be imposed. Foreigners in- 
volved in any contraventions may be de- 
ported, while the guilty publishing house 
may be forced to close down entirely, or 
in part for a certain period. 


Uruguay 
Transport and Communication 


Statistics Covering Activity on Rail- 
ways.—The Government-owned railway 
systems in Uruguay during the period 
January-May showed a slight increase 
in the number of passengers carried, 
totaling 348,000 in 1944 and 300,000 in 
1943; freight carried increased to 158,952 
metric tons from 151,023; and receipts 
totaled 710,000 pesos, compared with 
596,000 pesos. 

Passengers carried on privately owned 
railroads during the 7 months ended 
July 1944 totaled 2,700,000, compared 
with 2,394,008 in the like period of 1943; 
freight dropped to 1,089,332 metric tons 
from 1,120,888; and receipts declined to 
9,235,000 pesos from 9,363,000. The de- 
cline in receipts for the privately owned 
railways was said to be caused primarily 
by the falling off of profitable freight 
traffic. 

During June 1944 there was a material 
improvement in freight carried by the 
privately owned railways, as a result of 
the increase in cattle movement, but the 
month of July saw a reversal again. 


Venezuela 


Economic Conditions 


The basic factors affecting Venezuelan 
economy during the third quarter of 1944 
showed little change from the generally 
favorable developments of the first half 
of the year. Petroleum production con- 
tinued its steady rise to record levels, 
future increases in productive capacity 
being assured by the granting of new 
concessions, exploratory drilling, and the 
installation of new pipe lines, roads, and 
other facilities. The extensive public- 
works program, to which approximately 
145,000,000 bolivares of the total revised 
budgetary appropriation of 400,000,000 
bolivares for this fiscal year had already 
been allocated, also contributed to the 
improvement of business conditions in 
the interior. The previous high levels 
of private construction and real-estate 
activity, particularly in the Caracas 
area, were being maintained with a con- 
tinued stimulation of the demand for 
both domestically produced and im- 
ported materials. Also reflecting brisk 
business conditions and the abundance 
of idle funds available for investments 
were rising security values, commercial 
bank deposits and loans, check clear- 
ings, and projects for industrial de- 
velopment. 

With the country still primarily de- 
pendent on imported supplies, the de- 
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velopment and operation of industries 
dependent on foreign equipment and raw 
materials were stimulated by the high 
volume of imports, which, during the 
third quarter, reached a level exceeded 
only in the peak year, 1939. The move- 
ment of consumption goods was similarly 
affected. The increase in supplies of 
imported merchandise and materials 
was accompanied by the entry of newly 
harvested domestic crops into the mar- 
ket, with a consequent sharp drop in 
many food prices. The Central Bank’s 
general wholesale price index recorded 
a decline during the quarter of 1.6 per- 
cent for domestic products and of 4.1 
percent for imported. 

Crops throughout the country were re- 
ported to be exceptionally good; in- 
adequacy of storage and distribution fa- 
cilities constituted the major problem. 
The 1944-45 coffee crop was estimated 
at about 40 percent more than that of 
1943-44, which, with the increase in 
the premium allowed on coffee export ex- 
change, effective August 15, foreshadowed 
an exceptionally good year for the grow- 
ers. 

Reflecting rising petroleum production 
and imports, Government receipts of 
127,000,000 bolivares during the quarter 
exceeded the proportional budgeted es- 
timate by 50 percent and expenditures by 
24,000,000 bolivares. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMMENT 


Industries generally experienced satis- 
factory conditions during the quarter. 
In addition to supplying the domestic 
market, fish packers continued efforts to 
develop exports in order to use their full 
productive capacity. Automobile and 
truck tires were produced at the normal 
average monthly rate of nearly 3,400 
units. Furniture manufacture was con- 
tinued at capacity. Leather production 
was reported to have been approximately 
10 percent greater than during the com- 
parable period of 1943. A less satisfac- 
tory condition, however, prevailed in the 
shoe manufacturing industry, which was 
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affected by strong competition from nu- 
merous household producers. Cigarette 
factories operated at capacity, but re- 
turns were restricted because of keen and 
apparently uneconomic competition 
within the trade. Textile weaving mills 
worked on the basis of from one and one- 
half to two shifts daily, production being 
limited by a shortage of skilled workers 
and a desire to conserve machinery. The 
rayon supply eased slightly, owing to in- 
creased yarn imports. The vegetable- 
shortening business operated on a cur- 
rent basis and plans for the establish- 
ment of a new vegetable-oil plant by one 
of the leading soap manufacturers were 
postponed, because of labor difficulties. 

New industrial plants, projected or un- 
der way during the quarter, included an 
American-controlled can-manufacturing 
and fish-packing plant at Cumana; two 
additional fish-packing plants in the 
formative stage, one of which is to be 
capitalized at 200,000 bolivares; the or- 
ganization of a subsidiary of an Ameri- 
can tire-manufacturing company in 
Caracas; a sulphuric-acid plant at 
Puerto Cabello; an _  asbestos-cement 
plant; and a new tannery at Puerto Ca- 
bello. The production of powdered milk 
was begun during the quarter, and 24,000 
liters were reported to be processed 
daily. 

Important extensions of various indus- 
tries occurred during the quarter, among 
which were the cement, rubber-tire, and 
paint industries. The enlargement of 
the textile industry was contemplated. 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Petroleum production rose from a daily 
average of 750,000 barrels at the end of 
June to 821,000 barrels at the end of 
September; the daily average during the 
quarter was 801,000 barrels. This repre- 
sents a substanial increase over the aver- 
age of 668,000 barrels during the preced- 
ing quarter, 570,000 for the January- 
March period, and 452,000 during the 
third quarter of 1943. The increase was 
due primarily to the augmented drilling 
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crops per 10 acres. 
select an all-Java winner. 
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Does Java Need More Food? 


The Japanese Military Authorities on Java (Netherlands Indies) appear 
to have been unable to solve the problem of turning the island’s fertile soil 
into the “sole supply garden” for Japanese troops in the southern Pacific. 
Although as early as May 1944 Java’s 1,100 plantations were handed over to 
22 Nipponese firms, with the instruction to convert them to the cultivation 
of foodstuffs and fibers, a number of reports from Domei, Japanese News 
Agency, admitted that very little progress in this direction has been made. 
Overlooking the fact that the decree ordering the change-over was issued on 
May 1, the Domei dispatches make it appear as if such conversions are matters 


“The Military Administration has decided to convert part of Java’s various 
plantations to foodstuff cultivation as a measure to insure the foodstuffs 
requirement of plantation workers,” one report stated. 
potatoes, cassava and other foodstuff plants will be raised in designated 


Another Domei report brought to light the growing need for rice. 
means for improving rice cultivation methods, the Military Administration 
will sponsor an island-wide rice crop contest for the period from October 
1, 1944, to the end of July 1945,” the dispatch said. 
prizes ranging from 10 to 100 guilders to farmers responsible for the largest 
The Military Administration headquarters will then 
Prizes for the latter contest will range from 
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activities of the two major companies op- 
erating in eastern Venezuela, as well as 
to the greater availability of tankers. 

Construction of a new 16-inch trunk 
pipe line from the Jusepin-Mulata fielq 
to Puerto de la Cruz was expected to be 
completed early in December. This, 
coupled with anticipated arrivals of ad- 
ditional drilling and pumping equipment, 
should bring production up to 950,000 
barrels daily during the first quarter of 
1945. 

The conversion of old concessions un- 
der the 1943 petroleum law was com- 
pleted by June 30, with the issuance of 
new titles aggregating 5,711,728 hectares. 

Activity in the oil fields on drilling, 
construction of pipe lines, roads, storage 
tanks, and workers’ quarters, as well as 
exploration, was approaching boom pro- 
portions, with excellent business and ful] 
employment. The extent to which the 
Government treasury is to benefit from 
its current program is indicated by the 
generally accepted estimate of 80,000,000 
bolivares in extraordinary revenue from 
new concessions, in addition to an in- 
crease of approximately 50 percent over 
budgeted production royalties, owing toa 
sharp rise in output. 


MINING ACTIVITY 


It is understood that the long-pending 
revision of the mining law is soon to be 
promulgated. It is believed that this 
step will be followed by Government 
action on pending mining concession ap- 
plications (bauxite and diamonds) and 
the filing of applications held back until 
publication of the revisions. So far as 
it is known, the principal revisions will 
provide for simplifications in the pro- 
cedure for obtaining concessions and in 
the tax system. Diamond production 
will be taxed at the rate of 3 percent of 
the Caracas market price, and all other 
minerals and gold will be taxed at the 
rate of 1 percent. 

Gold production during the _ period 
April-June 1944 registered a smal] in- 
crease to 611,579 grams from 554,837 
grams during the preceding quarter. 
Diamond production amounted to 6,662 
carats, representing a slight decline from 
the 6,789 carats produced during the pre- 
ceding quarter and a substantial increase 
over 3,655 carats during the period April- 
June 1943. 

AGRICULTURE 


Reports from agricultural districts 
confirmed previous estimates of gen- 
erally good and even record crops of 
corn, rice, plantains, and _ beans. 
Weather conditions had been favorable. 
Potatoes constituted an exception be- 
cause of inadequate supplies of seed po- 
tatoes, according to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 

Estimates of the lint cotton crop varied 
from 3,000 metric tons to 3,500 metric 
tons. The large yield is attributed to the 
reduced acreage permitting more ade- 
quate pest control. By agreement with 
manufactures, lint prices were fixed at 
100 bolivares per 46 kilograms for Ameri- 
can types and 80 bolivares for native 
qualities. Duties on imported raw cot- 
ton were temporarily reduced from 2 


. bolivares to 0.40 bolivar per kilogram. 
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The latest official estimates placed the 
1944-45 coffee crop at approximately 
950,000 bags (60 kilograms each) and the 
exportable surplus between 650,000 and 
700,000 bags. This represents an in- 
crease of from 30 to 40 percent above the 
1943-44 crop, of which approximately 
350,000 bags were exported. Serving 
further to improve the coffee and cocoa 
growers’ situation was an increase of 
0.50 bolivar in export exchange premium 
rates, effective August 15, from 4.30 
polivares to 4.80 bolivares per dollar on 
washed coffee (lavado) and from 3.75 
polivares to 4.25 bolivares on unwashed 
coffee (trillado) and cocoa. This com- 
pares with the current bank dollar-buy- 
ing rate of 3.33 bolivares. 

The lack of adequate storage facilities 
leading to alternate periods of glut and 
scarcity still constituted one of the most 
serious agricultural problems in the 
country. Experiments were being con- 
ducted with the technical assistance of 
the American Food Mission for the 
eventual supplementing of the few large 
Government-owned silos scattered 
throughout the country with small farm 
silos having a capacity of from 7 to 30 
tons. 

Refrigeration facilities for the storage 
of perishable fruits and vegetables were 
being provided through the conversion 
of a long-unused 4,000 cubic-meter meat- 
refrigeration unit of the Government- 
owned slaughterhouse at Maracay. 

Another Government project of inter- 
est is the parcelation and reclamation, 
under the auspices of the American Food 
Mission, of the 2,000-hectare Govern- 
ment-owned Hacienda Tocoron near 
Maracay, which has been utilized chiefly 
as a cattle-fattening pasture. Subdivi- 
sions will be in plots of from 50 to 100 
hectares to be distributed among care- 
fully selected farmers for agriculture and 
dairying on 3-year options and a 20-year 
payment plan. If successful, the idea 
will be extended to numerous other Gov- 
ernment-owned properties. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Unofficial figures show that the rising 
import trend was carried into the third 
quarter of 1944 when ship-borne entries 
aggregated about 162,000 metric tons. 
This figure compares with approximately 
158,000 metric tons during the preced- 
ing quarter, 82,711 tons in the 3-month 
period July-September 1943, and the all- 
time peak of 175,577 metric tons per quar- 
ter in 1939. Entries from the United 
States showed a slight decline from 146,- 
000 metric tons in the 1944 second quar- 
ter to 145,000 in the third quarter. These 
imports represented 92 percent and 89 
percent, respectively, of the total. 

Petroleum company supplies and 
equipment constituted by far the major 
single import group, with substantial 
arrivals also recorded for cement, struc- 
tural and other iron and steel products, 
and wheat flour. Other and relatively 
unusual import items were 3,900 metric 
tons of wood pulp from Sweden, about 
15,000 metric tons of rice from Ecuador, 
1,000 metric tons of cotton lint from Peru, 
and 3,000 metric tons of Uruguayan corn. 

Coffee exports during the July-Sep- 
tember period of the past year totaled 
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in the Pacific war zone. 


and the Mediterranean, WSA said. 
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WSA Measures for Merchant-Marine Personnel 


Emergency pools of officers and seamen will be maintained in Leyte, Philip- 
pine Islands, and in strategic Southwest Pacific ports to man vessels of the 
United States Merchant Marine in the Pacific war zone, Capt. Edward 
Macauley, Deputy War Shipping Administrator, announced recently. 

Merchant ships are designed to carry only a normal crew of about 45 men. 
Sufficient space aboard merchant vessels does not exist to carry replacements 
for those who become injured, sick, or lost through enemy action. 

Coincident with the announcement of emergency manning pools in the 
Pacific, Captain Macauley revealed that WSA had representatives on the 
spot in Antwerp, Cherbourg, Havre, Marseille, and at Anzio and the Normandy 
beachheads simultaneously with the arrival of merchant ships. 

“In fact, representatives of WSA were in Antwerp setting up hotel facilities 
for American merchant seamen while the Germans still controlled the Scheldt 
Estuary, preventing the arrival of American merchant ships with vitally 
needed war cargoes for troops fighting in Germany,” Captain Macauley said. 

The WSA, in conjunction with United Seamen’s Service, maintains a small 
vessel in the Southwest Pacific, the S. S. Klang, as a roving hotel, emergency 
first-aid station, and recreation and rest home for American merchant seamen 


Thus far in the war, it has been possible to have WSA set up facilities 
ahead of the arrival of heavy merchant shipping in practically every war-zone 
port, including facilities on the beachheads in Normandy, Southwest Pacific, 








69,811 bags (60 kilograms each), com- 
pared with 92,510 bags during the preced- 
ing quarter and 45,588 bags during 
the third quarter of 1943. Total export 
shipments for the quota year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1944, amounted to only 350,204 
bags, representing a decline of 139,815 
bags from the past quota year and of 
208,381 bags from October 1941 to Sep- 
tember 1942. With third quarter ex- 
ports to the United States totaling 64,617 
bags, shipments during the quota year 
totaled only 339,174 bags, a deficit of 
214,478 bags under the Inter-American 
coffee quota of 553,652 bags for Venezuela. 

Cocoa exports aggregated 3,951,000 
kilograms during the period under re- 
view and during the first 9 months of 
1944 amounted to 13,450,000 kilograms, 
an increase of 550,000 kilograms (4 per- 
cent) over the corresponding period of 
1943. Exports to the United States rose 
9 percent to 9,420,000 kilograms. 

Stimulated in large part by the war- 
time shortage of cocoa and sugar, Vene- 
zuelan chocoiate exports to the United 
States have been increasingly impor- 
tant. Shipments during the quarter un- 
der review totaled 187,600 pounds, val- 
ued at 448,450, making a total of 270,950 
pounds, valued at $78,310, during the 
first 9 months. 


MARKET CONDITIONS AND PRICES 


With former shortages in many cases 
eliminated by the considerably improved 
volume of imports during the past 6 
months, and with money plentiful, owing 
to the accelerated rate of petroleum op- 
erations, the extensive public-works 
program, and crop receipts, both whole- 
sale and retail trade were active with a 
good turn-over. 

As the United States supplies the bulk 
of import requirements, and buying from 
other markets was restricted because of 
nonavailability, inferior quality, or ex- 
cessively high prices, shortages were 
largely restricted to products on quota 
allocation from the United States. 


Among such items were barbed wire, 
steel beams, iron pipes, electrical con- 
duit and wiring devices, hardware, glass 
containers, paper, wool fabrics, cotton 
and rayon piece goods, household and 
office appliances, agricultural equipment, 
various chemicals, canned goods, and 
powdered milk. 

Iron reinforcing bars, cement, caustic 
soda, calcium carbide, soda ash, gum 
shellac, borax, and semirefined paraffin 
wax were still a drag on the market with 
sales reportedly being made at or below 
cost in some cases. Previous shortages 
of vegetable oils and fats were, to a large 
degree, eliminated by heavy lard im- 
ports from the United States and Argen- 
tina, as well as by limited entries of pea- 
nuts, sunflower seeds, and copra for the 
domestic vegetable-oil industry. 

Serious shortages in domestic meats 
and dairy products had been encountered 
for some time. The scarcity of meats, 
attributed to a declining cattle popula- 
tion, as well as to the reluctance of 
ranchers to sell at currently regulated 
prices, led to a ruling by the National 
Supply Commission on September 1, re- 
stricting the slaughter of cattle on Sat- 
urdays and the sale of meats on Sundays. 

Changes in the supply situation were 
reflected in the various wholesale price 
indexes prepared by the Central Bank for 
the Federal District. With both imports 
and agricultural crops entering the mar- 
ket in fairly considerable amounts, the 
general price index reversed its previ- 
ously rising trend for a decline of 1.6 
percent (2.19 points) during the quarter 
to 133.74 on September 30. Imported 


_products fell off by 4.1 percent to 154.93 


while domestic products rose by 2.1 per- 
cent to 130.02. 


TRANSPORTATION 


A new civil aviation law, promulgated 
July 13, 1944, laid the legislative ground 
work for Venezuelan participation in the 
important aviation developments an- 
ticipated in the post-war period. The 
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Swiss Help for War Victims in Neighboring Countries 


The Swiss Government has asked Parliament to approve a credit of 
106,000,000 francs to help war victims in neighboring countries. 
sary funds will come from individuals and organizations, and assistance will 
be rendered by certain private organizations rather than by the Government. 

In connection with this nation-wide campaign, university students hope to 
raise 1,000,000 francs to help buy books for destroyed university libraries in 
Europe, or to help in the publication of such books in Switzerland. 

It is planned to spend another 1,200,000 francs in providing sets of utility 
furniture, 1,000 sets each for Italy, France, Germany, and Austria, to be 
used in areas lying within a radius of 300 kilometers from the Swiss border. 
The emergency furniture outfit, the invention of an Austrian refugee con- 
nected with the Swiss Red Cross, consists of two couch beds; a cupboard; 
a kitchen table; four stools; and an aluminum set consisting of two cooking 
pots and four cups, soup plates, knives, forks, and spoons. 

The two couches when reversed form a strong packing case 195 centimeters 
long, 85 centimeters wide, and 40 centimeters high. Most of the other furni- 
ture can be taken apart and assembled at will and together with the kitchen 
utensils can be packed within the couches, thus facilitating transport. 

The cost of such an outfit is estimated at 300 francs. 
have renounced all royalties therefrom in favor of the Swiss Red Cross. 


The neces- 


The inventors 

















Linea Aérea Taca de Venezuela, a new 
air line, was established in Venezuela on 
August 18, 1944. 

Domestic air traffic during the third 
quarter of 1944 increased over the com- 
parable period of the former year. The 
number of passengers and the weight of 
mail and cargo carried by the Linea 
Aeropostal Venezolana (LAV) were 23 
percent, 37 percent, and 16 percent great- 
er, respectively. Aerovias Venezolanas, 
S. A., primarily a freight line, carried an 
almost equal quantity of air cargo and 
one-seventh as Many passengers as 
LAV. 

The Government airport construction 
program progressed at several landing 
fields, the most important being at Bar- 
celona. Initial steps were taken by the 
Sociedad Promotora de la Compania 
Gran Ferrocarril de los Llanos for the 
financing and the acquisition of the 
roadbed, rolling stock, and other equip- 
ment needed for its projected railroad to 
link the interior plains of Venezuela with 
the primary consuming centers of the 
country. 

The continued arrival of trucks from 
the United States, raising the total thus 
far in 1944 to approximately 500 units, 
partially ameliorated the shortage of 
road transportation equipment. The tire 
shortage continued acute despite the pro- 
duction during the quarter under review 
of more than 10,000 tires by the local tire 
factory and imports of truck tires and 
tubes from Brazil, which reached a total 
of more than 7,500 units and 6,500 units, 
respectively, since the first of the year. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Supplementary public-works appro- 
priations to cover projects included in 
the 1941-46 public-works program ag- 
gregated 30,322,000 bolivares, thereby 
raising the 1944-45 public-works appro- 
priation to 143,212,000 bolivares, or 35 
percent of total expenditures. 

To an extent stimulated by public- 
works improvements, as well as by the 
long-retarded growth in housing and 
office facilities, the surplus of investable 
funds and the traditional preference for 


real estate as an investment medium, 
private construction continued at a near- 
boom level. 

Official statistics for Caracas proper, 
not inclusive of its rapidly growing sub- 
urbs, give a total of 322 building permits 
for construction, valued at 18,600,000 
bolivares, during the July-September 
quarter. This represents a decline from 
22,850,000 bolivares during the preceding 
quarter, but a level exceeding 15,255,000 
bolivares during the period January- 
March and quarterly averages of 18,- 
150,000 bolivars and 9,820,000 during 
1943 and 1942, respectively. 


MONEY AND BANKING 


Financial indexes almost uniformly re- 
flected active business conditions, rising 
petroleum operations, and the main- 
tenance of a relatively large volume of 
imports. 

Check clearings reached the unprec- 
edentedly high level of 506,000,000 bo- 
livares during the 3-month period July- 
September, as compared with 470,000,- 
000 during the preceding quarter and 
349,000,000 in the period ended Septem- 
ber 1943. Commercial bank loans and 
investments were up 8.5 percent to 272,- 
000,000 bolivares during the 2 months 
ended August 31 with noninvestment de- 
posits during the same period recording 
an increase of 3.2 percent to 318,000,000 
bolivares. The Central Bank stock price 
index (1938=100) recorded an increase 
of 5.1 points (3.3 percent) to 161.3 during 
the quarter ended September 30. 

The Central Bank showed a quarterly 
foreign exchange surplus of 24,400,000 
bolivares. Gold and foreign exchange 
holdings of the bank rose correspond- 
ingly to 395,600,000 bolivares. With pe- 
troleum and customs revenues well in 
excess of estimates, Government receipts 
during the first quarter of the fiscal] year 
totaled 127,000,000 bolivares, 50 percent 
higher than that budgeted. Government 
expenditures totaled 103,000,000 boli- 
vares, leaving a surplus of 24,000,000 
bolivares for the period, and an increase 
in the Treasury surplus to a total of 
133,000,000 on September 30. As of the 
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same date, the Government’s interna] 
debt amounted to only 25,000,000 boli- 
vares. 


LABOR AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Presidential sanction has not yet been 
given to a bill to amend the Labor Law 
of 1936, which was passed by the Con- 
gress shortly before its adjournment on 
July 21, 1944. 

Government recognition of higher 
costs of living was manifested in wage 
increases to Federal employees, effective 
September 16, of 15 percent on monthly 
salaries up to 500 bolivares and of 714 
percent on those between 500 and 1,000 
bolivares. 

The compulsory Social Security Law 
of July 24, 1940, as amplified by the 
regulations thereto of February 19, 1944, 
was made effective October 9, 1944, to 
apply initially to Caracas and the two 
neighboring municipalities of Chacao 
and Petare. Preliminary data indicate 
that 3,796 employers and 57,540 workers 
are affected. It is proposed to extend 
the system gradually throughout the 
country on the basis of experience 
acquired in the Caracas area. 


NATIONAL SUPPLY COMMISSION 


By an Executive decree dated August 
15, Government control agencies in 
Venezuela were unified into the National 
Supply Commission, which was endowed 
with wide control powers and given in- 
creased enforcement personnel to insure 
the effectiveness of its efforts. 

The powers granted as regards price 
control and supplies included the estab- 
lishment of fixed prices for essential 
commodities, the purchase and Sale of 
goods in short supply, and the control of 
rents. Essential products were defined 
by a concurrent resolution as including 
all foodstuffs and a wide list of imported 
products. The Commission has taken 
action to restrict imports of hog lard on 
the ground that the domestic market 
had been oversupplied, and to authorize 
the importation of butter for a period 
of 6 months from October 27, 1944, be- 
cause domestic production was insuffi- 
cient to supply domestic requirements. 
The importation of pharmaceutical 
products was also authorized on a more 
liberal scale. 





Cuban Canned-Milk Business 


Reduced milk production as a result of 
the severe droughts during the past two 
winters, together with increasing pur- 
chasing power, has made it necessary for 
Cuba to import canned milk to supple- 
ment its domestic production. Stocks of 
canned milk are usually built up during 
the late summer and fall to provide about 
130,000 cases (largely condenséd milk) as 
a carry-over on January 1 to offset re- 
duced production during the winter and 
early spring. Present reduced produc- 
tion has not permitted such stocks to be 
accumulated this fall, and, as a result, 
the carry-over will probably be only about 
30,000 cases on January 1, 1945. 
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Foreign-Trade Figures, First 11 Months of 1944 


The Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, has announced that the 
total United States exports during No- 
vember 1944 were $1,186,000,000 and that 
the non-Lend-Lease part of the total 
reached the high level of $283,000,000. 
The value of all exports including Lend-* 
Lease for the 11 months of 1944 amounted 
to $13,147,000,000, exceeding by 15 per- 
cent the total value of exports for the 
same period of 1943. The $283,000,000 
for non-Lend-Lease exports in November 
prings the 1l-month total to $2,730,- 
000,000, which is 12 percent higher than 
the first 11 months of 1943. Total non- 
Lend-Lease or commercial exports at a 
level of $283,000,000 in November 1944 
and $263,000,000 for the average of the 
past 6 months compares very favorably 
with the pre-war volume of commercial 
trade which showed an average of $265,- 
000,000 for 1939, the last pre-war year. 
Price changes have not been allowed for 
in these figures. Merchandise exported 
under the Lend-Lease program was 
valued at $903,000,000 in November and 


comprised 76 percent of the total value 
of exports during the month compared 
with 80 percent for 1943 and 79 percent 
for the 11 months of 1944. 

In releasing these data the Bureau of 
the Census pointed out that part of the 


~jnerease ir November exports was due to 


the inclusion of shipments which nor- 
mally should have been included in the 
October export figures. Information on 
these shipments was received too late for 
inclusion in the October statistics and 
has been included in those for November. 
If this factor were corrected, the total 
exports for the month of October might 
be increasec by 5 or 10 percent and the 
November figures correspondingly de- 
creased. 

General imports (arrivals) of mer- 
chandise into the United States dur- 
ing November 1944 were valued at $320,- 
000,000. This figure represents a de- 
crease of 2 percent from the October 
1944 general-import total of $327,000,000 
and an increase of 3 percent over the 
November 1943 general import total. 


Value of United States Exports, January 1943 Through November 1944 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Total domestic and foreign 
merchandise (including 


Lend-Lease 


Montt 
1943 1044 

January 730, 498 
February 719, 176 
March 938, 512 
April 979, 166 
May 1, 084, 790 
June 1, 001, 739 
July 1, 261, 209 
August 1, 202, 392 
September 1, 235, 230 
October 1, 194, 972 
November 1, 072, 064 
Decem ber 1, 244, 047 

January-December ? 12, 713, 885 





Domestic merchandise 
(including Lend-Lease) 


Total Lend-Lease domestic 
and foreign merchandise 


1943 1944 1943 1944 
722, 315 1, O81, 539 535, 057 889, 943 
710, 691 1, 074, 874 528, 535 4 877, 599 
973, 805 1, 146, 493 777, 060 910, 645 
969, 583 1, 179, 789 774, 685 950, 235 
1, 076, 047 1, 413, 284 847, 956 1, 160, 339 
1, 268, 840 790, 198 1, 017, 381 
1,2 1, 190, 158 1, 032, 173 936, 478 
R 1, 198, 527 985, 878 927 , 576 
s. 1, 191, 764 1, 004, 249 950, 923 
1,1 1, 132, 488 951, 715 890, O84 
3 1, 177, 070 856, 819 902, 614 

* 1, 022, 312 





12, 500, 538 10, 106, 637 





| Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts 


Values of United States Export and Import Trade in Gold and Silver With Latin 
American Republics and Canada, June 1944 


{In thousands of dollars} 





Exports Imports 
Country , ; ;, 
' June . June , June +30. June 
Gold gold Silver silver Gold gold Silver silver 

Mexico 311 190 914 | 559 
Guatemala 2 a ; 
El Salvador 61 58 (') 14 
Honduras 43 91 80 | 185 
Nicaragua 948 200 13 3 
Costa Rica 
Panama, Republic of 
Cuba... 2 10 375 2 
Dominican Republic 7 8 
Colombia 
Venezuela 9, 004 5, 338 ‘ 201 
Ecuador 221 317 Y 18 
Peru 426 553 761 294 
Brazil 110! 4 
Uruguay 15 
Bolivia 33 3 70 455 
Chile 566 2, 091 311 220 782 251 
Argentina 7, 446 7, 465 8 

Total 17, 033 15,015 375 4 2, 541 1, 034 2, 639 1, 780 
Canada 21 21 410 367 248 360 





! Less than $500 


? Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 
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Imports have been running consistently 
higher in 1944 than in 1943, the average 
for the first 11 months being $325,000,- 
000 for 1944 compared with $281,000,000 
for 1943. The 1944 average monthly 
value of imports has also been substan- 
tially exceeding pre-war levels, the 1944 
average being about $100,000,000 per 
month higher than in 1939, the last pre- 
war year. 

Summary figures on exports and im- 
ports and revisions in previous months’ 
totals are presented in the accompanying 
tables. 

(Continued on p. 40) 


Value of United States Imports of Mer- 
chandise, January 1943 Through Novem- 
ber 1944 


(Continued on p. 40) 





Imports for con- 


General imports! atte 
pers sumption 2 


Month : a J canbe 
1943 1944 1943 | 1944 

January. 228, 878) 300,122! 246, 240| 304, 569 
February . 233, 866) 313,178) 244, 899) 304, 567 
March 249, 342| 358, 498| 264, 058) 357, 252 
April_- __| 257,712] 360, 146| 267, 588) 356, 273 
May | 281,345) 386,386) 285, 449) 372, 697 
June ..--| 295, 304| 331,377) 287,654) 321, 791 
July - _.| 301, 698| 294, 467, 295, 980) 288. 696 
August. | 315,859) 301, 591) 306, 796| 296, 033 
September 286, 352) 280,426) 285, 259) 278, 273 
October 329, 168] 327,178! 317, 293] 330, 278 
November --| 311,084} 320, 192} 302, 022) 322, 298 
December __. ..| 281, 480}. wal St Recess 

January-De- 

cember 3___| 3,372,087) 


3, 380, 879) 





' General imports include entries for immediate con- 
sumption and entries into bonded coustoms warehouses. 

? Imports for consumption include entries for immedi- 
ate consumption and withdrawals from bonded customs 
warehouses for consumption. 

3 Total represent sum of unrounded figures, hence may 
differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 


Values of United States Export and Im- 
port Merchandise Trade With Latin 
American Republics and Canada, June 
1944 

{In thousands of dollars] 











Total 7 Imports 
1 : | Total ex-| General | for con- 

Country | ports! |imports?| sump- 

| tion 3 

Sy * | 

Mexico 25, 636 15,359 | 16,041 
Guatamala - 900 1, 682 | 1, 680 
El Salvador 675 959 | GAs 
Honduras. - - 707 621 608 
Nicaragua 417 953 953 
Costa Rica 1, 623 449 | 449 
Panama, Republic of 2, 350 95 | 153 
Cuba 16,023 | 33,102 | 32,738 
Haiti ees +894) 1, 083 | 1, 083 
Dominican Republic.-_| 1,655 | 2,053 | 2,056 
Colombia | 6,803 | 11,041 | 11, 047 
Venezuela 6, 975 4, 752 | 4, 691 
Ecuador. : 1, 813 1, 380 | 1, 358 
Peru 3, 689 3,614 | 3, 314 
Bolivia 657 2, 952 | 2, 759 
Chile 5, 206 13, 952 13, 553 
Brazil 14, 951 21, 234 | 21, 475 
Paraguay --- 275 389 | 389 
Uruguay _-- 2, 284 | 748 1, 648 
Argentina 2,338 | 11,942 | 11, 371 
Total 4 95,870 | 128,360 128, 314 
Canada 131, 541 102,959 | 103,306 





1 Includes domestic and foreign merchandise. 

2 General imports include entries for immediate con- 
sumption and entries into bonded customs warehouses. 

8Imports for consumption include entries for im- 
mediate consumption and withdrawals from bonded 
customs warehouses for consumption. 

4 Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence 
may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 
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Automotive 
Products 


IMPORTS OF AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES, BRAZIL 


Automotive vehicles were in the list 
of principal imports into Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, in pre-war years. The following 
table shows the number and value of 
imports from 1938 through 1943: 


Imports Through Santos, the Port for Sao 
Paulo, Brazil 





: “oa Value 
Year — (thousands 
; of dollars 
Passenger automobiles and 
chassis: 
1938 9, 735 5, 284 
1939 10, 027 5, 945 
1940 12, 593 8,013 
1941 11, 237 8, OOS 
1942 . 2, 041 1,715 
1943 9 11 
Trucks, busses, and chassis: 
1938 7,427 | 4, 000 
1939 8, 273 4, 941 
1940 8, 728 5, 415 
1941 : 10, 275 6, 431 
1942 4, 597 2, 959 
1943 4 8 





Beverages 


WINE INDUSTRY IN ARGENTINA 


The 1944 grape harvest of the Prov- 
ince of Mendoza, Argentina, is esti- 
mated to have yielded 6,487,785 hecto- 
liters (1 hectoliter=26.42 gallons) or 
about 20 percent less than the 8,165,010 
hectoliters produced in 1943, says the 
foreign press. On the other hand, the 
rate of release or “export” of Mendoza 
wine to the internal market has shown a 
steady increase in recent years. 

The following table shows wine re- 
leased for sale in Argentina in the period 
November to June of the years 1940-41 
to 1943-44, inclusive: 





Year (November to Mendoza wine Total of wine 
June, inclusive) released for sale released for sale 


Hectoliters 
5, 101, 830 


Hectoliters 
1940-41 3, 854, 870 


1941-42 ___- 3, 866, 649 5, 185, 430 
1942-45 4 2, 933, 160 5, 276, 690 
1943-44 _. 4, 621, 250 6, 006, SOO 





The upward trend in the consumption 
of wine in Argentina in the past few 
years, particularly in 1943-44, is attrib- 
uted to increased purchasing power. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Production of malt liquor in Canada 
in the year ended March 31, 1944, was 
104,000,000 gallons, compared with 109,- 
000,000 gallons in the preceding year and 
63,000,000 gallons in 1938-39. 


Canadian consumption of malt liquor 
in 1943-44 totaled 91,000,000 gallons, 
compared with 98,000,000 in 1942-43 and 
63,000,000 gallons in 1938-39. Exports 
amounted to 63,000,000 gallons, com- 
pared with 5,800,000 gallons in 1942-43 
and only 100,000 in 1938-39. 

The relatively high consumption of 
beer was in sharp contrast to the smaller 
consumption of spirituous liquors and 
wines. Production of spirits rose to 27,- 
000,000 proof gallons, compared with 
20,000,000 in 1942-43 and 10,000,000 in 
1938-39. This is attributed to increased 
production of industrial alcohol for war 
purposes. 

The quantity of spirits produced in 
1943 and placed in bond for maturing 
was curtailed from 9,000,000 proof gal- 
lons in 1942 to 2,700,000 in 1943. Sales 
of matured spirits fell slightly from 7,- 
000,000 proof gallons in 1942 to 6,400,000 
in 1943. On the other hand, the great 
demand for industrial alcohol raised the 
output of alcohol not placed in bond from 
9,800,000 proof gallons in 1942 to 20.- 
300,000 in 1943. The marked shift in 
the kinds of materials used by distillers 
is indicated by the following table: 


{In millions of pounds] 





Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 


Corn, Canadian IS 6 4s 
Corn, imported H. 1 
Rye 
Wheat ; 
Other crains 1.3 

Malt 17.3 17 
Molasses 92.2 125 G30 rn 


is 
* 
m1 FTF 





Canada’s 30 wineries used 26,600,000 
pounds of grapes during 1943, compared 
with 46,600,000 pounds in 1942. The re- 
duction was associated with limitations 
placed on the production and sale of 
wine. 











New Swiss Device To 
Make Typed Copies 


A new firm called “Multicop” has 
be founded in Frauenfeld, Swit- 
zerland, for the sale of an original 
byproduct of the Swiss watch in- 
dustry. This is a small apparatus 
which can assertedly be fitted to 
any typewriter, eliminating the use 
of carbon paper. 

It is built on the principle of in- 
ter leafing sheets of paper with 
typewriter ribbons. For example, 
if five sheets of paper are used, 
sheets 1, 3, and 5 appear as origi- 
nals, while sheets 2 and 4, of thin 
transparent paper, are impressed 
on the back. 























BEER MANUFACTURE AND CONSUMPTIon, 
PERU 


Lager beer of excellent quality is man. 
ufactured in Peru, and is the most popu. 
lar drink of the higher-income group. 

There are seven breweries operating 
in Peru. They are located in Arequipa, 
Callao, Cerro de Pasco, Huancayo, Lima, 
and Trujillo. Light and dark beer and 
malt extract are produced, with light 
beer averaging 72 percent of total pro- 
duction and dark beer and malt extract 
28 percent. 

Estimates believed to be accurate show 
beer consumption as 4.24 liquid quarts 
per capita per year, based on the total] 
production of Peru. However, based on 
the 1,000,000 persons in the _ higher- 
income group, by whom the two largest 
breweries estimate that beer is the most 
popular drink, consumption per capita 
per year is more than 7 gallons. 

About 80 percent of all beer produced 
in Peru is brewed in the country’s two 
largest breweries, one located in Callao 
and the other in Lima. Production of 
all types of beer in these two breweries 
in the years 1935 to 1943, inclusive, is 
shown in the following table: 


Unit-—-U. 8. barrels of 31 gallons each] 





Lima Callao 

Year brewery brewery 
193 154, 167 133, 061 
1936 186, 979 138, 715 
1937 206, 165 182, 4% 
1038 216, 421 189, 492 
1939 269, 942 238, MT 
1940 287, 504 231, 874 
1941 206, 655 253,723 
1942 834, 452 308, 609 
1943 70, 577 340, 90 





Neither Peru’s exports nor imports of 
beer are important. Beer from the 
United States is not known in Peru. 
There is @ small quantity of black beer 
imported from Great Britain, and cer- 
tain German beers were imported before 
the war, all for the luxury trade. 

The price of beer in Peru is con- 
trolled by the Government and it has 
been kept so low that beer costs much 
less than the same quantity of bottled 
ginger ale. 


PORTUGUESE PORT-WINE EXPORTS 


Of the 227,000 liters of Port wine ex- 
ported from Portugal in September 1944, 
Brazil took the largest quantity, 79,000 
liters, says the foreign press. Canada 
and the United States were the next best 
customers for Portugal’s wine. 


Chemicals 


BRAZIL'S IMPORTS OF CHEMICAL F'ERTILIZERS 


Imports of chemical fertilizers through 
the port of Santos, Brazil, amounted to 
16,663 metric tons in 1943, whereas they 
totaled 28,037 in 1942, and 36,484 in 1938, 
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according to preliminary statistics re- 
leased for publication. C. i. f. values are 
given as $814,000 in 1943, $1,009,000 in 
1942, and $860,000 in 1938. 

The serious shortage of chemical fer- 
tilizers in the Sao Paulo area is shown 
by the reduction in volume of more than 
50 percent in 1943, compared with 1938, 
the last pre-war year. 


INCREASED MATCH PRODUCTION, PARAGUAY 


Production of matches in Paraguay in 
1943 increased 8 percent over the pre- 
ceding year. Comparable figures are 
given as 10,886,018 and 10,040,826 boxes, 
respectively. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Fuel Gases 


IMPORTS, SANTOS, BRAZIL 


Imports of coal into the port of Santos, 
Brazil, which amounted to 211,356 metric 
tons in 1938, were only 43,945 metric tons 
in 1942 and 34,080 metric tons in 1943. 

Coke imports through this port in- 
creased from 12,092 metric tons in 1938 
to 13,987 metric tons in 1942 and 14,566 
metric tons in 1943. 


SHORTAGE OF MOTOR FUELS, FINLAND 


All busses and trucks in Finland are 
driven by producer gas, says the British 
press. Supply of solid fuels for gas- 
generating installations has been seri- 
ously curtailed because of lack of labor, 
but materials are in great abundance. 
Charcoal and wood are the chief fuels 
used for this purpose. 

Strict measures have been necessary to 
insure proper use of available fuels, it is 
said. Early in 1944 all long-distance 
traffic was temporarily suspended and 
trucks were required to obtain special 
permits for driving more than 20 miles 
away from the cities. Speed limits on all 
vehicles have been carefully enforced. 

Some progress has been made in the 
manufacture of motor alcohol from wood 
pulp, a process which has been highly 
successful in Sweden. Most wood-pulp 
plants have been fitted with extraction 
equipment, but alcohol produced this 
way is used for admixture with gasoline, 
little of which has been available. 

The most serious shortage has been in 
the field of lubricating oils, which it has 
been almost impossible to obtain. Small 
quantities have been made from peat, of 
which Finland has vast resources. Ef- 
forts are being made to produce a satis- 
factory lubricant from wood, but little 
hope is held for general relief in regard to 
these important products until after 
normal ocean traffic is resumed. 


Construction 


BUILDING OPERATIONS, AUSTRALIA 


Total building operations for the six 
capital cities and suburbs in Australia 
were valued at £882,000 in July and Au- 
gust 1944, according to an official Com- 
monwealth publication. Of this amount, 
new building permits accounted for 
£363,000. and alterations and additions 
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For Canada’s Apples: Bags 
Instead of Boxes? 


At Summerland, British Colum- 
bia, apple growers are being sup- 
plied with heavy paper bags to 
| meet the drastic shortage of apple 
boxes, a Canadian press report 
states. First shipments of C grade 
have been sent as an experiment. 
Bags hold the same quantity as a 
box, thus releasing the boxes for 
packing higher grades, fancy, and 
extra fancy. 

In railway cars the bags of apples 
are placed on top of-three tiers of 
regular boxes, usually shipped six 
tiers high. 

Experiments are also being made 
with packing the bags right in the 
orchard at Oliver and other points 
along the Okanagan Valley. 























made up the remaining £519,000. In the 
fiscal year beginning July 1943, all build- 
ing operations were valued at £3,587,000, 
compared with £3,264,000 in 1942-43. 
New building permits in 1943—44 were val- 
ued at £1,388,000 (£1,379,000 in the pre- 
ceding year), and alterations and addi- 
tions amounted to £2,199,000 (£1,885,000 
in the preceding year). 

Monthly averages, by number and val- 
ue, of building permits (exclusive of Gov- 
ernment buildings) issued in the six cap- 
ital cities and suburbs are given in the 
following table for the fiscal years begin- 
ning with 1940: 





New dwellings Other new buildings 
Period ee cagie seaman eeneneaeae 
Number Value |Number Value 
1940-41 1, 486 £1, 696, 000 88 | £260, 000 
1941-42 807 797, 000 43 115, 000 
1942-43 38 22, 000 35 93, 000 
1943 44 62 33, 000 34 83, 000 
Total new buildings | poe | Cost of all 
Period - _-- to and | building 
Number Value’ | additions| operations 
1940-41 1, 574 | £1,956, 000 | £386,000 | £2, 342, 000 
1941-42 850 912,000 | 216,000 | — 1, 128, 000 
1942-43 73 115,000 | 157,000 272, 000 
116, 000 299, 000 


1943-44. 96 183, 000 | 





WorK BEGUN ON DRAINAGE SYSTEM, 
PANAMA 


Work was begun in November on an 
aqueduct and drainage system which, 
when completed, will serve 1,000 urban 
farms in and near David, Republic of 
Panama. The estimated cost of the 
project is $257,000. 


CANADIAN CONTRACT AWARDS, 1944 


During the first 9 months of 1944, con- 
tract awards for construction in Canada 
totaled $234,406,000, amounting to 45.8 
percent above those of the corresponding 
period of the preceding year when awards 
were $160,700,000, says an official Do- 
minion publication. Following is a table 
showing values of construction contracts, 
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by various types, awarded during the first 
three quarters of 1944: 











nite coms First Second Third 
Classification | quarter quarter quarter 
Residential $20, 699, 000 | $52, 292, 000 $35, 996, 000 
Business ___. 11, 661, 000 16, 585, 000 25, 673, 000 
Industrial _ -_- 18, 632, 000 13, 786, 000 11, 017, 000 
Engineering - -- 5, 039, 000 14, 044, 000 8, 982, 000 
Total__. 56, 031, 000 96, 707, 000 81, 668, 000 














Electrical 
Machinery and 
_ Equipment 


MEXICO’S ELECTRIFICATION PROGRAM 


An extensive program of electrifica- 
tion is being pursued in Mexico, says the 
foreign press. Among the electric 
schemes being fostered by the Federal 
Electricity Commission, according to the 
report, are the Rio Tomata scheme with 
an estimated output of 20,000 horse- 
power, destined to augment the present 
supply of power to Veracruz, Puebla, and 
Oaxaca, as well as to the Mexican rail- 
ways; and the Tonilita scheme at Jalisco 
which will benefit the cities of Guzman, 
Colima, and Manzanillo. Other smaller 
schemes are being undertaken in To- 
totlan, Jalisco; in Apatzingan, Michoa- 
can, and in the cities of Coyuca de Cata- 
lan and Altamirano. 

A large thermoelectric plant capable 
of an output of 37,000 horsepower will in- 
crease industrial activity at La Laguna 
and Torreon, where irrigation and in- 
dustrial development projects call for a 
greater supply of electric power. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


EXPORTS OF COCOA, TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Exports of cocoa from Trinidad in 
1943 amounted to 8,009,443 pounds, val- 
ued at $971,212, as against 10,107,730 
pounds in 1942, valued at $1,187,994—a 
decrease of about 20 percent in volume 
and an increase of 17 percent in value— 
says the foreign press. 

Cocoa has been Trinidad’s chief export 
to the United States for a number of 
years. In 1943 exports of cocoa from 
Trinidad to the United States were val- 
ued at $723,983, an increase of 51 per- 
cent over the 1942 value of $478,488. 


COFFEE EXporRTs FROM NICARAGUA 


The Nicaraguan Coffee Producers 
Association reports that the 194445 ex- 
portable coffee crop will be only 50 per- 
cent of normal, but this figure is believed 
by many to be too low. An average de- 
crease of 20 to 25 percent is expected 
by the majority of the coffee producers, 
which would place the 194445 export- 
able coffee crop at between 170,000 and 
180,000 bags of 60 kilograms each. 














BOTH 


Coffee export taxes in Nicaragua in- 
creased more than 30 percent in 1944 as 
compared with 1941. This increase is 
attributed to the fact that the basic cof- 
fee export tax is figured on the market 
price of coffee, the tax increasing 50 per- 
cent when the market price exceeds $12 
per 100 pounds. 


Cocoa PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, PANAMA 


The production of cocoa in Panama is 
concentrated principally in the Province 
of Bocas del Toro. When disease ruined 
many banana plants in that Province in 
the late 1920’s, the principal exporter of 
bananas diverted his plantations to cocoa 
and later to abaca. 

Cocoa quickly became an important 
factor in Panama’s export trade. From 
1935 to 1940 exports of cocoa ranged from 
4,500,000 to 5,282,000 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) with a total of 27,- 
986,000 kilograms in the 6-year period. 

Limited shipping space and labor 
shortages have sharply reduced exports 
since the war, and production has de- 
clined. In 1941 exports amounted to 
2,967 tons; in 1942, to 1,954 tons; and in 
1943, to 2,789 tons. In the first 7 months 
of 1944, however, 1,362 tons of cocoa were 
exported. 


Grain and Products 
RIcE CULTIVATION, SURINAM 


The low coastal lands of Surinam are 
especially suitable for the cultivation of 
rice. About 31,860 acres were planted to 
rice in 1944. That area yielded 34,399,- 
589 kilograms of paddy (rice in the husk) 
from which it was expected that 20,639,- 
753 kilograms of clean rice might be ob- 
tained. The yield was considered nor- 
mal despite damage caused by heavy 
rains during the growing season. It is 
not anticipated that this crop will show 
a sufficient surplus over local demands 
to allow exportation. 
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Production of rice in Surinam prob- 
ably will be increased in 1945, providing 
weather conditions are favorable. 

Rice is rapidly replacing other foods, 
such as cassava and plantains, which 
have been the principal items in the 
diet of the inhabitants of Surinam for 
many years. This is said to be the re- 
sult of bringing in large numbers of Asi- 
atic field laborers for work on sugar and 
coffee plantations, whose chief food in 
India and Java was rice. 


WHEAT Imports, BRAZIL 


Wheat led in the 15 commodities that 
have consistently figured with the 
heaviest tonnages among Sao Paulo’s im- 
ports for each of the 4 years: 1938, 1941, 
1942, and 1943. This commodity ac- 
counted for 91 percent in 1938 and 93 
percent in 1942 and 1943 of the total ton- 
nage of all imports of foodstuffs. In 
those years, wheat imports, expressed in 
net weight in metric tons, and in c. i. f. 
Santos values, were as follows: 





Wheat 
imports 


Net weight 
in metric 
tons 444, 208 305, 866 306, 330 4:37, Set 

C. i. f., San- 
tos values 
(in thou- 
sands of 
dollars 11, 468 10 





CULTIVATION OF GRAIN CROPS INCREASED, 
MADAGASCAR 


Since the Free French took over the 
administration of Madagascar in Janu- 
ary 1943, the people of the colony have 
been urged to increase agricultural pro- 
duction, especially food crops, as their 
contribution to the war effort. As a 
result, Madagascar’s agricultural re- 
sources have shown increases in many 
lines. Total area under cultivation in 
1944 amounted to 1,476,000 hectares (1 
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hectare=2.471 acres), compared with 
1,290,000 hectares in 1943 and 1,440,000 
hectares in 1939. 

About 80,000 hectares were planted to 
corn in 1944, as against 45,000 hectares 
in 1943. Rice fields now cover 540,000 
hectares, with an estimated yield of 680,-. 
000 metric tons of paddy, as compared 
with 475,000 hectares and 655,000 metric 
tons in 1943. Other cereals also have 
shown increases in acreage. 

Manioc acreage was increased to 250.- 
000 hectares in 1944 as against 200,000 
hectares in 1943, but because of adverse 
weather conditions the yield probably 
will be only 900,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with 1,200,000 tons in 1943. 

While many of the crops registering 
gains in acreage are of little importance 
from the standpoint of international 
trade, they are of vital concern to the 
economy of the Island and as a possible 
source of supply for liberated France. 


WHEAT SITUATION IN PERU 


The area planted to wheat in Peru in 
1943 totaled 106,322 hectares (1 hec- 
tare=2.471 acres), a decline from the 
117,068 hectares planted in 1942. The 
quantity of wheat used for seeding in 
1943 amounted to 10,206,912 kilograms 
(1 kilogram=2,2046 pounds). 

Total wheat production in 1943 is 
placed at 90,279 metric tons, as against 
100,898 tons in 1942. Local authorities 
anticipate a probable wheat output in 
1944 of about 95,000 metric tons. 

The Bureau of Agriculture reports an 
apparent Peruvian wheat consumption 
in 1943 of 205,140 metric tons, of which 
44 percent was supplied by domestic pro- 
duction and 56 percent by imports, 
Apparent consumption of wheat in Peru 
in the years 1942 and 1941 was 219,740 
and 230,348 metric tons, respectively. 

Heavy wheat arrivals from Australia 
in September 1944, with additional quan- 
tities scheduled from both Argentina and 
Australia, indicate that, together with 
domestic production, Peru’s wheat re- 
quirements are substantially covered 
until about April 1, 1945. However, a 
new flour mill was expected to be com- 
pleted and operating by the close of 1944, 
for which wheat stock will be needed. 
Higher purchasing power also has in- 
creased demand for wheat, so that in 
1945 it is estimated that Peru will be in 
the market for 140,000 to 150,000 metric 
tons, to be acquired from Argentina and 
Australia, if carriers are available. 


WHEAT CULTIVATION, URUGUAY 


The final official figure on the area 
sown to wheat in Uruguay in the 1943-44 
crop year is 331,371 hectares, with a 
yield of 300,630 metric tons, of which 
295,108 tons were soft wheat and 5,522 
tons were hard wheat. A potential sur- 
plus for the 1943-44 crop year of 94,093 
metric tons, as compared with last year’s 
surplus of 91,238 tons, is indicated. 


Meats and Products 


Hoc MARKETING AND PORK PRODUCTION, 
ARGENTINA 


The hog situation in Argentina is char- 
acterized by record receipts. Marketings 
for the first 10 months of 1944 of 3,199,- 
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000 head were 27 percent higher than 
during the corresponding period of 1943 
when 2,519,000 head were marketed. 
Total marketings in 1944 probably will be 
in the neighborhood of 3,800,000 head, 
compared with 2,982,000 head in 1943. 

The exportable surplus of pork in 
1944 will be close to 180,000 metric tons 
carcass weight. It is estimated that 
about 30 percent of this carcass weight 
will be exported in the form of pork cuts 
and the remainder in the form of bone- 
less pork. For 1945 it is believed that 
the tendency to export pork cuts rather 
than boned pork will continue, and as 
much and possibly more pork will be 
exported in the form of cuts as in the 
form of boneless pork. 

Packers estimate that the slaughter 
of hogs will continue at the current high 
levels for at least the first 6 months of 
1945. This would represent a 10 to 20 
percent larger production for the first 6 
months than during the corresponding 
period of 1944, but it is expected that 
there may be some falling off in receipts 
at the end of 1945. Under these circum- 
stances it is believed that the slaughter 
for 1945 will be about the same as in 
1944, with the probability, however, of an 
increase rather than a decrease. 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
PANAMA 


There were 29,130 cattle and 22,153 
hogs slaughtered in the Republic of Pan- 
ama in the first 6 months of 1944, com- 
pared with 31,963 and 24,825, respec- 
tively, in the corresponding period of 
1943, according to official statistics. 

In 1943, 60,370 cattle and 44,281 hogs 
were slaughtered, as against 57,147 cattle 
and 50,672 hogs in 1942. 

The above statistics include all killings, 
both of domestic and imported cattle. 

Imports of cattle in 1943 amounted to 
8906, compared with 5,024 in 1942. In 
the first 6 months of 1944 imports totaled 
2,035 head. 

In addition, 475,816 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) of fresh beef and 
344.313 kilograms of pork were imported 
in 1943. For the first 6 months of 1944, 
imports were 250,566 kilograms of fresh 
beef and 128,316 kilograms of pork. 


CATTLE AND SHEEP RECEIPTS, URUGUAY 


Receipts of cattle at the Tablada and 
at markets in the interior of Uruguay in 
the third quarter of 1944 total 155,812 
head, weighing 67,400,000 kilograms (1 
kilogram = 2.2046 pounds) , valued at 12,- 
400,000 pesos, as compared with 172,500 
head, weighing 67,500,000 kilograms, val- 
ued at 11,100,000 pesos, in the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. 

There was a decline of 26.7 percent in 
cattle receipts in the third quarter of 
1944 as compared with the second quar- 
ter when 213,313 head were received, and 
total weight and value were proportion- 
ately lower. 

Sheep receipts at both the Tablada 
and the markets of the interior in July, 
August, and September, 1944, were 303,- 
471 head, weighing 11,900,000 kilograms, 
valued at 2,130,000 pesos, as against 273,- 
040 head, weighing 8,400,000 kilograms, 
valued at 1,490,000 pesos in the third 
quarter of 1943. 
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Sugars and Products 
PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, PERU 


Peruvian sugar output in October 1944 
is unofficially estimated at 50,000 short 
tons and that for the first 10 months of 
the year at 331,000 tons. Total produc- 
tion for 1944 is estimated at 440,000 tons, 
compared with 411,000 tons in 1943 and 
496,000 tons in 1942. These figures do 
not include ‘‘chancana” (a hard mo- 
lasses), output of which averages from 
11,000 to 17,000 tons per year. 

Sugar consumption in Peru in Sep- 
tember and for the first 9 months of 1944 
approximated 10,420 and 104,429 tons, 
respectively, compared with 7,576 in Sep- 
tember 1943 and 99,000 tons in the first 
9 months of 1943. 

To assure adequate sugar supplies for 
local consumption, the Peruvian Govern- 
ment by a Supreme Decree dated Novem- 
ber 20, 1944, entrusted the Peruvian 
Sugar Producers Committee with the 
supply and distribution of this product 
as well as fuel alcohol, under the super- 
vision of the General Bureau of Food 
Supply of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The distribution of sugar for domestic 











Argentina Becomes World’s 
Second Producer of 
Vitamin A 


Vitamin-A manufacture, begun 
in the Argentine Republic ear in 
1943 under the sponsorship of a 
United States firm, has made such 
strides that Argentina now ranks 
second only to the United States in 
the world production of this aid 
to health and efficiency. An esti- 
mated trillion and a half Vita- 
min A units were produced in 
Argentina in 1943, and production 
for 1944 was expected to be in the 
neighborhood of 20 trillion units. 

Source of the vitamin, now in 
great demand by the armed forces 
of the United Nations, are the 
sharks which abound in the waters 
off Argentina. The sharks are 
caught with hook and line and 
brought intact to 20 factories in the 
Mar del Plata and Necochea areas 
for processing and for the extrac- 
tion of an oil rich in vitamin A 
from the shark livers. Most of the 
factories are financed by American 
export companies and staffed by 
American, Russian, or Scandina- 
vian technicians. 

Besides vitamin A, the shark- 
liver oil offers various byproducts 
which give promise of being the 
cornerstones of new Argentine in- 
dustries, while the sharks them- 
selves offer others. Shark meat 
has found a ready market locally, 
and experimentation is under way 
in adapting the long-wearing and 
ornamental shark skins to the 
manufacture of leather goods. 
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needs was formerly in the hands of the 
Bureau. 

The decree prescribes that stocks 
equivalent to 60-day requirements are 
to be maintained at consumption centers; 
that the Committee must render monthly 
reports to the Bureau concerning the.dis- 
tribution and stocks of sugar and fuel 
alcohol; and that export permits for 
sugar will be granted only after ample 
supplies for local needs have been as- 
sured. 


Vegetables and Products 


TOMATO PRODUCTION, BAHAMAS, B. W. I. 


The Bahama Islands anticipate a 
bumper crop of tomatoes this season. 
The area planted to tomatoes has been 
increased from 1,500 acres to 2,000 acres, 
and weather has been favorable to the 
growth of the crop. 


POTATO PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, PANAMA 


As a result of Government protective 
measures, Panama has increased its pro- 
duction of potatoes in recent years. 
Chiriqui Province is the principal pro- 
ducing zone. Of 17,509 quintals pro- 
duced in 1942, 16,584 quintals were from 
that Province. 

Annual production of potatoes in Pan- 
ama is estimated at 20,000 quintals, and 
annual consumption is estimated by the 
Banco Agro-Pecuario at 55,000 quintals 
per year. Other authorities believed this 
to be at least 20 percent too high, how- 
ever. 

In 1944 it was necessary to import 17,- 
583 quintals of potatoes; and in 1943 and 
1942 imports amounted to 14,725 and 
10,329 quintals, respectively. 


Hardware 


IMPORTS OF STRUCTURAL MATERIALS, Do- 
MINICAN REPUBLIC 


Imports into the Dominican Republic 
for the first 5 months of 1944 included 
the following structural materials: Nails 
and tacks weighing 382,921.2 kilograms, 
pipes and fittings weighing 366,282.2 kilo- 
grams, and galvanized sheets weighing 
182,395.0 kilograms. These were valued 
at $51,216, $50,991, and $17,171, respec- 
tively. 

The Dominican Republic imported 
during the first 5 months of 1944 wire 
weighing 800,915.6 kilograms, valued at 
$162,077. Of this total, barbed wire ac- 
counted for $5,670 and plain wire for 
$23,821. 


Iron and Steel 


IMPORTS, SANTOS, BRAZIL 


Imports of 2,628 metric tons of iron 
and steel plates into the port of Santos, 
Brazil, in 1943 represented a consider- 
able decrease from the 3,167 metric tons 
imported in 1942 and 11,763 metric tons 
in 1938. 

Iron and steel pipe imported into this 
port amounted to 2,386 metric tons in 
1943, 2,602 metric tons in 1942, and 11,310 
in 1938. 
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Imported Alligator Skins: New Price Measure by OPA 


Dollar-and-cent ceiling prices—representing an average increase of about 
34 percent over present ceilings—for all sales and purchases of alligator and 
crocodile skins, were announced December 27 by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

Both domestic and imported skins are covered by this new action, effec- 
tive January 2, 1945, which applies to colored and glazed alligator and croco- 
dile skins. In addition, maximum purchase prices which a buyer may pay 
for these skins for importation into the United States are established. 

Retail prices for commodities such as women’s shoes, handbags, luggage, 
and leather novelties, made from alligator and crocodile leather, are not 
expected to be increased as a result of this action, OPA says. The agency 
believes the increase involved, which is at the domestic tanning level, will 
be partially offset by reductions in the prices paid abroad for foreign tanned 
skins, and that manufacturers and distributors can absorb the rest of the 
increase. 

Between 200,000 and 250,000 alligator and crocodile skins are used annually 
in the United States. While a major portion-of these skins are imported, 
normally in the raw state, a small percentage originates in Louisiana and 
Florida. Approximately 60 percent of the leather made from these skins is 
used in the manufacture of uppers for women’s shoes and the remaining 
40 percent in handbags, luggage, and leather novelties. 

Today’s dollar-and-cent prices are established for each grade of skin on 
the basis of the size in inches, measured across the widest portion of the belly 
of the skin. The price increases on domestically tanned skins are lower 
percentage-wise for the small than for the large skin. The price increases 
were necessary to allow domestic tanners of alligator and crocodile skins 
dollar profits cemparable to those which they received during the years 1936 
through 1939, OPA says. Amount of the increases was based upon detailed 
profit-and-loss information covering operations for the years 1936 through 
1943 and for the first 6 months of 1944. This information was supplied by 
two firms which represent approximately 80 percent of the present total 
domestic tannage. 

The maximum prices which purchasers may pay abroad for tanned alliga- 
tor and crocodile skins, ex dock United States port of entry, duty paid, are 
comparable to the maximum prices established for alligator and crocodile 
skins tanned in the United States. 

These maximum import prices will put domestic tanners of alligator and 
crocodile skins on a more equitable basis with their foreign competitors 
so far as purchases of raw skins are concerned. The new prices for import 
purchases are substantially below the prices domestic manufacturers have 











been paying for tanned skins in foreign countries. 














Tin-plate imports into the port of San- 
tos amounted to 20,417 metric tons in 
1943, 23,113 metric tons in 1942, and 
14,778 metric tons in 1938. 


MANUFACTURERS STRIVE TO INCREASE 
OUTPUT, URUGUAY 


Uruguayan manufacturers of iron and 
steel products, in the face of greatly in- 
creased domestic demands, made every 
effort to increase output during the third 
quarter of 1944, and results were rea- 
sonably satisfactory. The principal roll- 
ing mill, with rated capacity of 1,200 
tons per month, produced only 500 tons, 
which meant that large quantities of 
reinforcing bars for concrete had to be 
imported. 

The makers of cast-iron pipe concen- 
trated more on pressure pipe than on 
electric conduit pipe, because of short- 
ages of skelp. Production of mild and 
manganese steel parts, plows, agricul- 
tural implements, and boilers increased 
to the best levels of 1943. Metallic car- 
pentry, despite the greatly increased de- 
mand from the building trades, remained 
in the hands of one supplier, which firm 
continued to face difficulties in stepping 
up production becauce of lack of sufficient 
supplies. There was a satisfactory gain 
in output of bolts, nuts, and nails. 


IRON-ORE DEPOSITS IN VENEZUELA 


Commercial exploitation of Venezuela’s 
iron ores will be initiated by the Iron 
Mines Co. of Venezuela, a subsidiary of a 
large United States steel company, as 
soon as construction of installations can 
be completed and final details of trans- 
portation worked out. In 1939 this com- 
pany took out mining concessions center- 
ing in El] Pao, some 30 miles south of the 
town of San Feliz, on the Orinoco, near 
the mouth of the Garoni River. 

Ore in the region is principally hema- 
tite, and is reported to contain more than 
68 percent iron with small amounts of 
phosphorus, sulfur, and silica, thus com- 
paring favorably with the high-grade 
ores from Brazil. Much ore is of lump 
type, desirable in the open-hearth 
process. 

Loading facilities, including bins of 
250,000 tons capacity, are expected to be 
completed this year, and an electric- 
power plant is under construction. Re- 
serves in the concession are said to be 
between 60,000,000 and 100,000,000 tons, 
much of which can be mined without 
stripping waste rock. 

Other large deposits of iron ore exist 
in the country, fortunately near rivers 
which can be made navigable without too 
much difficulty. Some years ago a Cana- 
dian company took out a claim and cer- 
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tain exploratory work was done, chiefly 
at Manoa. It is probable that work in 
this area will be resumed if there should 
be an appreciable demand for high-grade 
Venezuelan ores. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


NICARAGUAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Hide and skin exports from Nicaragua 
during September 1944 amounted to 
15.605 kilograms and were valued at 
$20,171. Nicaragua imported leather 
valued at $9.835 during the montb 


URUGUAY’S PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
HIDES AND SKINS 


Hide and skin production in Uruguay 
during October 1944 totaled 234,878 
pieces, an increase of 11,396 over the pre- 
ceding month. Exports of bovine hides 
and skins during October amounted to 
2,011,424 kilograms, and of sheepskins 
1,345,634 kilograms. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CANADA'S LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Canada’s 1944 lumber production is 
estimated at about 4,700,000,000 board 
feet, approaching the all-time record of 
4,941,000,000 board feet in 1941, states a 
Canadian lumber publication. Of this 
total cut, 2,100,000,000 board feet is ear- 
marked for domestic use, 1,000,000,000 
for export to the United Kingdom, 900,- 
000,000 to the United States, and 200,- 
000,000 to other countries. The British 
reconstruction program will require rela- 
tively large quantities of Canadian 
lumber. 

Domestic consumption has kept pace 
with increased production. Production 
during the war years has increased about 
43 percent, and consumption about 44 
percent. A large part of the domestic 
lumber supply has been used for various 
war projects and the expansion of the 
lumber industry itself. With the grad- 
ual curtailment of wartime demands, it 
is expected that larger amounts will be- 
come available for civilian purposes. 


PROSPECTS FOR PLYWOOD PLANTS, CANADA 


Western Plywood Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada, is erecting a 
plant to produce plywood from conifer- 
ous and deciduous trees other than fir, 
a lumber journal reports. The factory 
is expected to be in production in the 
spring of 1945. 

Plans are also being made for the con- 
struction of another unit at Prince 
George, British Columbia, for the manu- 
facture of poplar and birch plywood. 
Construction of this second plant will 
probably not be started until after the 
war. 

CHRISTMAS-TREE INDUSTRY, CANADA 

The Christmas-tree industry, com- 
paratively new to the Gaspe Peninsula of 
Canada, has been important in that re- 
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gion this season, says a Canadian lum- 
per journal. Because of a scarcity of 
suitable trees in some districts during 
the past few years, operations have pen- 
etrated into more remote sections, such 
as the Gaspe. Only balsam is cut. 
This species is most in demand by the 
trade and accounts for about 42 percent 
of Canada’s annual crop. 

Cutting and marketing of Christmas 
trees has become a million-dollar indus- 
try in Canada. About 75 percent of the 
annual production, or 6,000,000 trees, is 
exported, principally to the United 
States, also to Hawaii, Bermuda, and 
Jamaica. -United States consumption 
now amounts to approximately 20,000,000 
trees annually. 


Exports FrRoM DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Exports of mahogany from the Domin- 
ican Republic amounted to 1,105,859 
kilograms, valued at $142,454, during the 
period January-September 1944. 

Lignum vitae exports totaled 514,571 
kilograms, with a value of $47,472. 


NORWAY PURCHASES LUMBER FROM 
SWEDEN 


An arrangement was made between 
Sweden and Norway for the purchase of 
2.000 standards (1 standard=1,980 board 
feet) of Swedish lumber during the first 
6 months of 1944. This amount is said 
to have been shipped during that period 
by sawmills close to the Norwegian 
border. 

The lumber agreement between Swe- 
den and Belgium provided for the pur- 
chase of only 2,000 standards during 
1944. 


PROFITS AND INVESTMENTS OF SWEDISH 
STATE ORGANIZATION 


A. B. Statens Skogindustrier ‘(State 
Forest Industries, Inc.) of Sweden 
showed a gross profit of $1,245,000 in 
1943, its second year of operations, com- 
pared with $1,886,000 in 1942. Produc- 
tion and deliveries reflect the prevailing 
export situation. 

Investments in new plants totaled 
$1,507,000 in 1943, or slightly more than 
the $1,338,000 for the preceding year. 
Approximately one-third of this amount 
was used for construction of the com- 
pany’s wood-chemical plant. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


OUTPUT OF FISH-LIVER OILS, NEW 
ZEALAND 


During its first year of operation ended 
in March 1944, a new plant at Island 
Bay, Wellington, New Zealand, produced 
5,000 gallons of fish-liver oil from sharks, 
groper, and ling. Oils of excellent qual- 
ity and high-vitamin content can be pro- 
duced on a large scale in New Zealand 
from the livers of locally caught fish. 

The shark livers supplied to the plant 
by fishermen are entirely unsorted, and 
oils from the different species have very 
different characteristics. The value of 
vitamin A in the different batches of oil 
varies from 2,000 to 55,000 international 
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units per gram. The content of vitamin 
D is low, usually less than 25 interna- 
tional units per gram. 


FOREIGN TRADE, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic imported 86,- 
770.9 kilograms of herbs, barks, extracts, 
oils, and starch for pharmaceutical use, 
valued at $40,246, during the period of 
January—May 1944. 

Imports of quinine amounted to 968.6 
kilograms, valued at $20,478 and of ser- 
ums and vaccines, 1,276.9 kilograms, 
valued at $11,596. Purchases of cod- 


liver oil during the first 5 months of 1944> 


totaled 18,512.6 kilograms, valued at 
$14,481. 

Exports of medicinal preparations 
from the Dominican Republic during the 
first 9 months of 1944 amounted to 5,108 
kilograms ($5,212). 


Metal and 


Minerals 


PORTLAND CEMENT IN PERU 


The portland cement industry in Peru, 
exclusively in the hands of one company, 
has shown remarkable growth in the past 
15 years, output having increased from 
285,000 barrels in 1928 to 1,227,000 bar- 
rels in 1943. Imports, the greater part 
of which came from Germany and Japan, 
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decreased from more than 300,000 bar- 
rels to 3,800 barrels. 

Expansion of the industry has kept 
pace with growing demands, and the 
domestic product is used’ almost exclu- 
sively in the Lima-Callao area, where 
construction work of all kinds has been 
most active, and in the central sierra, 
where the mining industries are concen- 
trated. Itis only in the outlying sections 
of the Republic that imported products 
can compete with those produced domes- 
tically. 

Serious consideration is being given to 
the opening up of other deposits of lime- 
stone, and reports on preliminary in- 
vestigations were expected to be ready 
by the first of 1945. If plants should 
be opened up in areas from which ship- 
ments might be readily made to the more 
inaccessible outlying regions, Peru’s de- 
mand for imported portland cement 
would be very small if not nonexistent. 


DEPOSITS IN VENEZUELA 


A large United States company has 
taken an option to sample deposits of 
nickel silicate at Lomo de Hierro, Vene- 
zuela. Pitting and drilling operations 
are being carried out to determine de- 
velopment possibilities. The deposits 
are said to contain many millions of 
tons of garnierite ore with 2 percent 
nickel. 

A belt of serpentinized peridotite, of 
which Lomo de Hierro is a part; starts 

















Mexico’s 109-Octane-Gasoline Project 


Construction work for the Mexican Government’s new 100-octane avia- 
tion-gasoline refinery, which is being erected at Atzcapotzalco near Mexico 
City, is proceeding rapidly, Petroleum Administrator for War Harold L. 
Ickes said several days ago. Orders for 60 percent of the equipment and 
materials have been placed, and engineering work is well along, the Ad- 
ministrator said. 

Construction is being carried out by an American engineering firm, under 
the general supervision of an American oil company that has a contract 
as technical consultant to Petroleos Mexicanos, the Government organiza- 
tion that operates seven refineries in Mexico. 

Deputy Petroleum Administrator Ralph K. Davies said that this is the 
Mexican Government’s first venture into the production of 100-octane 
aviation fuel. Until now, Mexican refineries have confined themselves to 
manufacturing automobile gasoline, kerosene, and fuel oil to meet Mexico’s 
internal requirements, as well as making offshore shipments of fuel and 
Diesel oils. 

The United States Government will have the first rights to purchase part 
of the output of aviation gasoline and certain other products. 

The cost of the entire project will exceed $15,000,000, and arrangements 
have been made for the purchase of materials and equipment in the United 
States to be financed by a $10,000,000 loan from the Export-Import Bank. 

Negotiations for this loan, which were conducted with the assistance of 
PAW, were completed by the execution of a contract on March 2, 1944, 
but to date no part of this credit has been used by the Mexican Government. 

Mr. Davies said that the first new unit of the refinery is expected to be 
in operation by October 1945, while completion of the entire project is 
scheduled for December 1945. 

In order to provide for the manufacture of.aviation gasoline with the 
most economical use of critical materials, the plant had naturally to be 
engineered around the basic facilities of an existing refinery, he added. 
The Atzcapotzalco refinery near Mexico City was selected as being the most 
suitable for the purpose, and in order to furnish the required feed stocks, 
the project had necessarily to provide for an increase in the crude intake 
capacity of the refinery. 

Mr. Davies pointed out that while Petroleos Mexicanos has been active 
since the start of the war in buying operating, repair, and maintenance 
materials for its refineries, it has been subjected to full wartime restrictions 
and has taken its turn along with the oil companies of other United Nations 
in importing equipment from the United States. 
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south of Carcas and parallels the Cor- 


dillera de la Costa. Between 20 and 30 
miles wide, it extends on the west from 
a point near Tinaquillo for 150 miles east- 
ward, almost to Guapo. Commercial 
possibilities of the deposits lying within 
the belt are known, but if present ex- 
plorations at Lomo de Hierro prove suc- 
cessful, it is probable that other areas 
will be worked also. 


VENEZUELAN DIAMOND INDUSTRY 


The Cia. AnoOnima Minera y Commer- 
cial has applied to the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment for an exclusive exploration 
license covering 40,000 hectares of dia- 
mond-bearing land in the State of Boli- 
var, which is included in the national 
reserve of several rich diamond areas. 
If the permit is granted, within 2 years 
from the date of receipt, this company 
will have the right to select half of the 
area for exploitation and introduce use 
of mechanical equipment for large-scale 
mining, provided that conditions are 
suitable and financial backing can be ob- 
tained. 

Although there has been a general in- 
crease in activity in the country’s dia- 
mond industry since the war began, with 
annual production ranging between 
20;000 and 35,000 carats, output in the 
third quarter of 1944 decreased notably. 
The use of mechanical equipment is not 
allowed on Government reserves; miners 
work the gravels by panning, which is 
done chiefly in the dry season. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


EXPORTS OF CASTOR SEED, BRAZIL 


Exports of castor seed from Sao Paule, 
Brazil, in 1943 amounted to 75,955 metric 
tons, valued at $5,153,000, compared 
with 28,334 metric tons in 1942, valued 
at $1,850,000. 


VEGETABLE-OIL INDUSTRY, COLOMBIA 


Colombian production of vegetable 
oils in 1943 amounted to 5,588 metric 
tons, against 6,185 metric tons in 1942 
and 9,430 in 1941. Before the war, 
Colombia imported large amounts of 
copra for the manufacture of oils, but 
with the loss of the greater part of this 
supply, the country has been attempting 


to stimulate domestic output of sesame, 
cottonseed, and palm oil. In 1943, pur- 
chases by oil mills amounted to 2,893 
tons of domestic copra, 9,154 tons of cot- 
tonseed, 6,176 tons of sesame, and 471 
tons of other materials. The 1944 crop 
of sesame, however, is considerably 
smaller than that of 1943, largely be- 
cause growers have been dissatisfied with 
yields and with difficulty in harvesting. 


CANADIAN SOYBEAN YIELD 


In 1944 the approximate yield of soy- 
beans in southwestern Ontario, Canada, 
was 10,000 bushels, according to the 
Canadian press. The quality of the 
beans was reported to be good and the 
moisture content as low as 12 percent. 


PRODUCTION OF OILS, PARAGUAY 


Production of castor oil in Paraguay 
during 1943 was reported to be 374 metric 
tons, with production still expanding. 
Tung oil production totaled 47 metric 
tons. There are many young trees now 
in cultivation which have not yet begun 
to yield, thus rapid expansion in the 
future is expected. 

Approximately 10 tons of linseed oil 
were produced in 1943 as a side-line 
venture. Experiments are being carried 
on to determine the possibilities of fu- 
ture production of soybean oil. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


PaPER IMPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


During the first 5 months of 1944 the 
Dominican Republic imported various 
kinds of paper as follows: Wrapping 
paper in rolls, sheets, or in the form of 
bags, 431,706; kilograms, valued at 
$77,039; printing and writing paper, 
284,707.4 kilograms, valued at $50,183; 
all other kinds of paper, 203,145.5 kilo- 
grams, valued at $87,731. This makes a 
total of 919,558.9 kilograms, valued at 
$214,953. 


NEW PAPER PLANT IN TURKEY 


A second paper factory has been put 
into operation at Izmit, Turkey, and, 


although it is said to have an annual 
capacity exceeding 10,000 short tons of 
paper and paperboard, shortages of wood 
pulp probably will prevent full-scale pro- 
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duction for some time. The plant was 
opened at this time primarily for pilot 
runs, and Turkey will still import con- 
siderable quantities of cigarette paper 
for the Government-owned cigarette in- 
dustry, as well as kraft and other specia] 
kinds of paper. 


COLOMBIAN IMPORTS OF PAPER AND 
CARDBOARD 


Details regarding imports of paper and 
cardboard into Colombia during the 8 
years 1936-43 are given in the following 
table: 


Imports of Pape r and Cardboard Into 
Colombia 





———.. 


Quantity Value 


Index Index 


Gross eo 


kilograms | 1936= 100 1936 = 100 
1936 18, 710, 105 100.0 3, 108, 838 100.6 
1937 22, 580, 021 120.7 | 4, 902, 536 157.7 
1938 23, 005, S28 123.0 | 5, 128, 855 165.0 
1939 24, 127, 768 129.0 | 4,626, 139 148.8 
1940 20, 480, O75 109.5 | 5, 068, 107 163.0 
1941 27, 910, 728 149.2 | 7, 643, 222 245.9 
1942 17, 257, 463 92.2 | 5, 784, 021 186, | 
1943 25, 416, O65 135.8 | 9, 550, 429 307.2 





Petroleum and 
Products 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION, BOLIVIA 


Crude petroleum production in Bolivia 
for 1944 is estimated at 305,404 barrels, 
compared with 334,113 barrels in 1943. 
If drilling and production equipment can 
be obtained by May 1945, output for 1945 
should be considerably more, or 650,000 
barrels, according to some estimates, 

Two oil refineries, one each located at 
Sanandita and Camiri, turned out slight- 
ly more than 200,000 barrels of products 
in 1943, and output for 1944 is expected to 
be in equal quantity. Production of re- 
fined products for 1945 is estimated at 
455,500 barrels. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of petroleum prod- 
ucts during October 1944 were valued at 
$10,413,000, compared with $7,962,000 in 
the corresponding month of 1943, accord- 
ing to Dominion statistics. Total value 
of these products for the first 10 months 
of 1944 was $83,303,000, compared with 
$74,917,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1943. 


PETROLEUM CONCESSION IN MOZAMBIQUE 


A petroleum concession in Mozambique 
has been granted the Manica Trust, Ltd., 
Beira, by the Government of Portugal. 
Inyaminga Petroleum (1934), Ltd., owns 
80 percent share interest in the Manica 
Trust 

The concession is understood to cover 
rights to explore and exploit oil deposits 
in an area bounded on the north by the 
Zambesi River and on the south by the 
Sabi River. This area is approximately 
one-third larger than the area of the 
concession previously held from the Mo- 
zambique company, although consider- 
ably smaller than that applied for. 
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VERMILION OIL FIELD, CANADA 


Shell Oil Company, Ltd., Canada, has 
entered the Vermilion oil field in Alberta 
province with the acquisition of 38,880 
acres of land in the Minburn area, states 
the British press. This is said to be the 
first major oil company to start develop- 
ments in the area. 

Vermilion field, a newer field than 
Turner Valley, has increased in produc- 
tion, and it is generally hoped in Cana- 
dian oil circles that further develop- 
ments will somewhat offset the decrease 
jn production from Turner Valley. 


IMPORTS OF PRODUCTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


During the first 5 months of 1944 the 
Dominican Republic imported crude 
combustion oil, gasoline, petroleum, and 
lubricating oil valued at $32,393, $91,- 
446, $9,802, and $48,548, respectively. 


PRODUCING WELLS IN U. K. 


There are 239 wells producing in the 
oil field in Great Britain, which has an 
annual output of 200,000 metric tons of 
petroleum, states the Canadian press. 
Oil-bearing strata in the main field, 
which is about 1 square mile in size, lie 
between 2,000 and 2,500 feet, and deep 
test drilling is being carried out to es- 
tablish whether there is a lower horizon. 

Production in the main field started 
just before the war broke out in 1939. 
Prospects for locating important quan- 
tities of oil in other nearby areas are 
thought to be good. 


RECOVERY OF BENZOL, U. K. 


If benzol recovery were practiced 
throughout the entire gas industry in 
the United Kingdom, approximately 
60,000,000 gallons could be produced an- 
nually, states the British press. During 
the war, recovery of benzol has been im- 
posed on the industry primarily for the 
toluol content, important ingredient in 
explosives and high-priority petroleum 
products. In peacetimes, the justifica- 
tion for the recovery is a matter of eco- 
nomics. Its presence in gas gives a high- 
er thermal value, but by virtue of its re- 
moval greater yield of coke and tar is 
possible. Generally, the most favorable 
area for its production is near a good 
coke market where the ratio of the price 
of coke to that of coal is high. 

Recovery of benzol in the gas indus- 
try is generally done by washing the gas 
with a suitable absorbent such as gas oil. 
A few plants produce benzol through use 
of active carbon. 


NEw PIpeE LINE, VENEZUELA 


With the completion of a new 16-inch 
pipe line between Amana and Puerto de 
la Cruz, Venezuela, owned jointly by the 
Mene Grande Oil Co. and the Creole Pe- 
troleum Co., the amount of oil gathered 
at the Mene Grande Terminal at Puerto 
de la Cruz will be doubled. Daily ca- 
pacity of the new pipe line will be be- 
tween 100,000 and 120,000 barrels, de- 
pending upon the oil pumps. It is sched- 
uled to go into operation early in 1945. 
Three loading tanks have been added 
in the terminal at Puerto de la Cruz, 
making a total of seven, each with a 
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capacity of 139,000 barrels. A 20-inch 
combination suction and filling line ex- 
tends from each tank to the loading 
manifold from which two 24-inch lines 
extend to the oil dock. 


Radio and 
Telegraph 


New Rapio STATIONS IN CHILE 


Concessions for the operation of radio 
transmitters have been granted to sev- 
eral Chilean companies in recent months. 
The Soc. Chilena Radiodifusora S. A., 
was granted in June 1944, a concession 
by the Chilean Government to estab- 
lish and operate a short-wave-radio sta- 
tion in Santiago with two transmitters 
of 5,000 watts each. Work was to begin 
on the first transmitter within 3 months 
and to be completed within a year. 

The Soc. Radiodifusora “La Mercan- 
til” S. A., has been granted a 30-year 
concession for a short-wave station, also 
to have two transmitters of 5,000 watts 
each. The Corporacién de Radio de 
Chile, S. A., also has been granted a 30- 
year concession to build and operate a 
short-wave station in Santiago with two 
transmitters of 5,000 watts each. Ap- 
proval has been made of plans presented 
by the Cia. Internacional de Radio S. A.., 
which contemplates the installation of a 
radio-telegraph transmitter at the com- 
pany’s plant in La Granja. 


ELECTRONICS IN ECUADOR 


Electronic equipment in use in Ecfiador 
is composed of radio transmitting and 
receiving equipment, motion-picture 
sound equipment, a few sound trucks, 
some diagnostic X-ray equipment, and a 
few burglar-alarm systems. Its use is 
concentrated in and around Quito, the 
capital of the country and situated in- 
land, and Guayaquil, the largest city and 
a seaport. 
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Distribution of Equipment.—Radio 
transmitters are operated by the military 
services, by the National Government, 
and by commercial companies. In the 
Quito district, some 48 transmitters are 
in operation, in addition to those used 
by the military. Several are operated 
for international traffic. Those oper- 
ated by the National Government 
are for general communication pur- 
poses; with a few exceptions, the com- 
mercial companies utilize their stations 
for company communications only. 
Nine fixed radio transmitters as well as 
a number of private stations operated 
for business communication purposes 
only, are in use in Guayaquil. The Gov- 
ernment has also recently installed a 
radio transmitter in Esmeraldas for com- 
munication purposes between the Prov- 
ince of Esmeraldas and other parts of 
the Republic. 

In the Quito district approximately 8,- 
500 receiving sets are in operation, about 
2,000 of which use “pick-ups” or record 
players, and about 200 radio-phonograph 
combinations are in use. Approximately 
85 percent of the radios and all of the 
combinations are equipped to receive in- 
ternational short-wave broadcasts but 
only a small percentage employ short 
wave to any extent. 

Approximately 10,000 radio sets and 
320 radio-phonograph combinations are 
in use in the Guayaquil district, 3,653 
of the former, and 192 of the latter being 
equipped to receive international short- 
wave broadcasts. 

Quito has two sound trucks and four 
portable public-address units. The si- 
erra region in the Quito District has no 
installed public-address systems but four 
portable motion-picture sound units and 
four intercommunicators are operated 
by the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, and 22 sound units are owned by 
motion-picture houses. 

In the Guayaquil district there are 
practically no permanently installed 
public-address systems and almost all of 
the smaller towns lack motion-picture 

















Maracaibo Plans Foodstuffs Refrigeration 


Maracaibo, one of Venezuela’s chief seaports and oil-producing centers, 
will soon have additional facilities for preserving and distributing perishable 
foodstuffs with the completion of two refrigeration plants planned by the 
Venezuelan Ministry of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry. Recent press 
reports from Maracaibo indicate that work has already begun on the 
installation of refrigerating machinery obtained in the United States. 

Each of the chambers will measure almost 25 feet in length, 13 feet in 
breadth, 72 feet in height, offering a capacity of approximately 64 cubic yards 
for the refrigerated storage of almost 20,000 pounds of perishable foods. 
Freon gas will be used with compressors in each of the chambers to provide 
controlled temperatures ranging from 33° to 39° Fahrenheit. 

Much of the food consumed in the Maracaibo area must be imported from 
abroad, because of transportation difficulties between the coastal area and 
the agricultural interior of the country. By locating the refrigerating cham- 
bers near the customs facilities of the port and in the vicinity of one of the 
city’s principal markets, officials hope to reduce the spoilage of reserve or 
surplus perishables, improve the quality of foodstuffs made available to the 
public, and reduce food costs considerably. 

In the planning and construction of the refrigerating chambers, officials 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and the Maracaibo City Council were aided, in a 
consultative capacity, by Romualdo J. Blas and Kenneth W. Baker, tech- 
nicians of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, an agency of the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs in Washington. 
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sound equipment. The 10 motion-pic- 
ture theaters in Guayaquil and 4 in pro- 
vincial towns have sound equipment, 
and 10 portable sound systems are used 
in connection with moving pictures in 
the outlying towns. 

The use of electronic equipment for 
industrial purposes is practically non- 
existent in Ecuador. One or two insti- 
tutions and several homes have been 
wired with burglar alarms. Diagnostic 
X-ray units in use in some of the hospi- 
tals number 29. 

Domestic Manufacture of Products.— 
Since the war has cut off normal supplies 
of electronic products, several techni- 
cians in Quito have begun the small- 
scale manufacture of such products as 
crystals for record players, amplifiers 
for public-address equipment, paper con- 
densers for radio receivers, and several 
types of transformers, including units 
both for radio and industrial purposes. 
It is believed that this industry will cease 
when the war ends and products from 
the United States and other countries 
may again be imported in sufficient 
quantity. 

The Import Market.—The values of 
imports of electronic equipment into 
Ecuador, chiefly from the United States, 
during the years 1939-42, were as follows: 


Ecuadoran Imports of Electronic Equipment 


[Value in sucres]} 





Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 


Radio broadcasting 
equipment and parts 
Radios 


334, 634. 22,320 131,833 8,793 


1, 142, 427) 76, 200) 1, 266, 913) 84, 503 


Parts and accessories 
for radios - 159, 539) 10,641) 171,087) 11,412 
Total 1, 636, 600 109, 162.1, 569, 833) 104, 708 





Because of the high humidity prevail- 
ing in the coastal section during 6 
months of the year, which has a dele- 
terious effect on all electrical equip- 
ment, and because cf the many inferior 
substitute materials being used, there 
are many complaints regarding the elec- 
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tronic equipment in use in Ecuador. The 
post-war market will be confined largely 
to parts for replacement and repair, as 
there is not much likelihood of an ex- 
panded demand for products which are 
considered in the luxury class. 

Popular Radio Programs: Ecuadorans 
prefer local radio programs to foreign, 
although transcriptions originating in 
the United States are thoroughly en- 
joyed. A number of people also listen 
to broadcasts from other countries, par- 
ticularly news broadcasts. Short-wave 
reception is good from all countries. In 
Guayaquil, in the absence of public-ad- 
dress systems, some people turn their 
radios to a high volume so they may be 
enjoyed by others in the neighborhood. 
Many busses are equipped with radios, 
as are also the public dining halls run for 
the poor. On special occasions some of 
the newspaper offices install loud speak- 
ers in the streets for public reception. 


Rubber and 
Products 


SWEDISH RUBBER SITUATION 


Sweden’s rubber shortage remains 
serious, and little hope is held for com- 
plete relief from the situation until con- 
siderable quantities of synthetic rubber 
can be imported from western countries 
or until supplies of natural rubber in the 
East are once more made available. Ger- 
man shipments of buna synthetic rubber 
in 1943 were far short of agreed amounts, 
and experimental plantings of kok-sagiz, 
the rubber-bearing dandelion reported 
to be cultivated successfully in Soviet 
Russia, were largely a failure. 

The neoprene plant at Ljungaverken 
has been in production for some time, 
and while it was understood that addi- 
tional facilities for doubling capacity 
would not be constructed until results 
were definitely established, press reports 
indicate that construction on new instal- 
lations has begun. Output from this 
plant is not expected to relieve the situ- 
ation materially, however, and every 
effort is being made to conserve tires 
and tubes. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC’s IMPORTS AND 
ExPORTS 


Imports of essential oils and extracts 
for perfume manufacturing into the Do- 
minican Republic during the period Jan- 
uary through May 1944, amounted to 
2,814.1 kilograms, valued at $13,963. 

Throughout the same period, imports 
of cosmetics totaled 1,614.1 kilograms, 
worth ‘$7,242, and of toilet powder, 
10,930.6 kilograms, worth $21,178. 

Exports of essential oils during the 
first 9 months of 1944 amounted to 3,091 
kilograms, valued at $12,842. The Do- 
minican Republic shipped 75 kilograms 
of perfumes and cosmetics, valued at 
$250, during the first 9 months of 1944. 
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Imports of soap into the Dominican 
Republic during the first 5 months of 
May 1944 were as follows: Laundry soap, 
42,916 kilograms, valued at $3,782; toilet 





soap, 8,693.7 kilograms, $7,047; and aj 
other and medicinal soap, 3,284 kilo. 
grams, $1,814. 


BRAZIL’S LEMON-OIL SUPPLY 


Output of lemon oil in Sao Pau!o, Bra. 
zil, during 1944 is estimated at 10 tons 
says the foreign press. Carry-over from 
previous years is reported to be 10 tons, 
also, making a total of 20 tons available. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


CUBAN IMPORTS 


During June, Cuba imported 59 tons 
of rayon yarn, valued at $124,000; 29 
tons of rayon knit goods ($118,000) ; 227 
tons of other rayon textiles and manu. 
factures ($777,000); 158 tons of cotton 
yarn ($278,000) ; 487 tons of cotton tex. 
tiles and manufactures ($754,000); and 
1,696 tons of jute sacks ($405,000). 


FOREIGN TRADE, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


During the first 5 months of 1944, the 
Dominican Republic imported 437 tons 
of cotton piece goods, valued at $727,536: 
1.5 tons of handkerchiefs ($9,273); 12 
tons of blankets ($15,696) ; 3,562 tons of 
jute bags ($885,063) ; 18.5 tons of silk and 
rayon textiles ($85,957). 

Among the exports during the first 9 
months of 1944 were 13.8 tons of animal 
hair and tails ($29,306) ; 139 tons of cana 
straw ($6,360); 44 tons of kapok 
($8,601); embroideries valued at $99; 
pillows, $13; and _ artificial 
$4,617. 


PLANT OPERATIONS, MEXICO 


Mexico's textile mills continued ¢a- 
pacity operations during the third quar- 
ters of 1944. 
manufacture of rayon yarn was incorpo- 
rated and a suitable plant is under con- : 
struction at Poncitlan, Jalisco. 


PRODUCTION IN EIRE, U. K. 


During 1943 textile establishments in | 


Eire produced 496,389 square yards of 
sheetings (711,693 in 1942); 
square yards of dungaree cloth (988, 
161) ; 3,320,115, other cotton piece goods | 
(3,465,875) ; 890,318, jute piece goods 
(1,449,523) ; 83,346 dozen jute sacks and 
bags (125,441); and 2,236 tons of cord- 
age, cables, and ropes (1,450) according | 
to a foreign publication. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 


During 1943 the United Kingdom ex- 
ported 374,000,000 square yards of Cot- | 
ton piece goods, as compared with 485,- 
000,000 in 1942, according to a foreign | 
publication. These comprised 69,000,000 
square yards of unbleached goods in 1943 
(67,000,000 in 1942); 83,000,000 square | 
yards of bleached (106,000,000) ; 103,000,- 
000, printed (129,000,000); 91,000,000, 
dyed in the piece (148,000,000) ; and 28, 
000,000 of colored-yarn cottons (35,000- 
000). 
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Exports of cotton thread dropped to 
13,328,000 pounds from 14,224,000 in 1942, 
and cordage increased to 31,696,000 
pounds from 12,432,000. 

Shipments of piece goods during the 
last 2 years were generally of a heavier 
type than before the war, averaging 4.1 
ounces per square yard instead of 3.2 
as formerly. Exports of thread in 
lengths exceeding 1,000 yards rose in 
1942 and 1943, particularly to Latin- 
American countries, 


Cotton and Products 
INCREASE IN COTTON PRODUCTION, COLOMBIA 


Colombia’s 1944 cotton crop is esti- 
mated at 4,800 metric tons, compared 
with 4,420 tons in 1943. In some areas 
of the Department of Tolima, the culti- 
yation of cotton has displaced sesame 
and tobacco. From 1,000 to 1,300 tons 
of cotton will be produced in 1944, as 
against 845 tons in 1943. 


COTTON PRODUCTION IN IRAQ 


Production of cotton in Iraq during 
the 1943 season totaled only 640 metric 
tons, aS compared with 792 in 1942 and 
3600 in 1941. Up to July 31, 2,078,286 
kilograms had been delivered to the three 
ginneries, and the 2,066,648 kilograms 
ginned by that time produced 3,445 bales 
of lint cotton weighing 639,577 kilograms. 
The crop was free from serious diseases 
and the quality good. 

Based on the quantity of cotton seeds 
distributed, the 1944 cotton crop is ex- 
pected to be double that of the preceding 
year. 


Wool and Products 
CONDITIONS IN ARGENTINE WOOL MARKET 


Although Argentina’s 1944—45 wool clip 
is estimated at 230,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with 235,000 metric tons in 1943- 
44, it is believed that the quality will be 
somewhat inferior. Because of severe 
drought conditions, wools from Entre 
Rios and Corrientes are expected to con- 
tain more grit and burrs than usual. 
Similar conditions are said to prevail in 
the northern and western parts of 
Buenos Aires Province. From La Pampa 
Territory, it is reported that the fiber 
yield is proving to be very brittle and of 
much shorter staple. 

Estimates as to the various grades be- 
ing produced in 1944-45 seem to indicate 
a very slight trend away from the pro- 
duction of coarse and medium cross- 
breds to that of fine and Merino wools. 

As of October 1, commercial stocks 
amounted to 157,954 metric tons on a 
greasy basis. Most of these have al- 
ready been sold on account to France, 
Belgium, and the United States, but be- 
cause of shipping conditions were held 
in Buenos Aires warehouses. Unsold 
farm stocks were estimated at 172,000 
metric tons. Total supplies of wool for 
the 1944-45 wool year are placed at 
460,000 metric tons, from which approxi- 
mately 50,000 tons must be deducted for 
domestic consumption. 

Exports during October, the first of the 
hew season, amounted to 17,759 bales, 
compared with October 1943 shipments 
of 15,226 bales. On a grease-wool basis, 
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the figures would be 8,473 metric tons 
and 7,897 metric tons, respectively. 


EXPORTS OF PERUVIAN WOOLS 


The United States was the largest 
single purchaser of Peruvian wools in 
1942 and 1943, and, together with the 
United Kingdom, took more than 95 per- 
cent of the total shipments, which were 
classified as follows: 





Quantity 


(metric tons) Value (soles) 
Classification = 
1942 1943 1942 1943 
Alpaca wool 2,304 | 2,682 8,038,000 10, 800, 000 
Sheep wool 889 | 1,565 2,226,000 | 4, 100, 000 
Huarizo and llama 
wool 336 353 766, 000 | 1, 134, 000 
Total 3,529 | 4,600 11,030,000 16, 034, 000 





WOOLEN-TEXTILE INDUSTRY, SPAIN 


Wholesale cancelations of contracts 
by Germany seriously affected Spain’s 
woolen-textile industry during the July— 
September quarter, and it is said that 
production was less than during any sim- 
ilar quarter for several years. 


TURKEY’s WOOL CLIP 


Turkey’s 1944 wool clip is expected to 
yield approximately 30,000 tons and the 
mohair clip 5,000 tons. The total amount 
plus the small carry-over from 1943 
probably will be sufficient for domestic 
needs, as ‘vell as for whatever limited 
export demand may develop. 


WOOL-TEXTILE INDuUsTRY, U.S. S. R. 


Production of wool goods in the So- 
viet Union during 1943 was 17.3 percent 
greater than in 1942, states the foreign 
press. Plans being formulated would 
help to make the country self-sufficient 
in finished textiles. During 1944, 330,000 
additional spindles and 9,000 looms were 
expected to be brought into use in the 
various branches of the textile industry. 
Although a sizable foreign allocation of 
relief clothing is needed at present, it is 
believed that the principal requirements 
after the war will be for raw materials. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


ABACA EXPORTED FROM PANAMA 


During the first 8 months of 1944, 
1,397,682 kilograms of abaca fiber were 
exported from Panama. In the preced- 
ing year 1,331,187 kilograms were ex- 
ported and 280,857 kilograms in 1942. 


Wearing Apparel 


IMPORTS INTO DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


In the first 5 months of 1944, the Do- 
minican Republic imported clothing val- 
ued at $110,184, more than half of which 
consisted of various kinds of headgear. 











Hosiery of cotton, silk, or rayon was next 
in importance, accounting for slightly 
« over one-third of the total value. 

Details are given in the following 
table: 


Imports of Clothing into the Dominican 





Republic 
Commodity | Kilograms | Value 

Caps and hats 8,122.2 | $59, 591 
Hosiery: 

Silk or rayon 2,471.3 | 26,396 

Cotton. ! 3, 316. 9 12, 691 
Dresses of cotton, not knitted 1, 652. 6 7, 245 
Shirts of cotton, knitted 1,347.0 | 4,261 


Total | 16,910.0 | 110, 184 





Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CONDITIONS IN BRAZILIAN MARKET 


Exports of tobacco from Brazil dur- 
ing October 1944 totaled 55,890 bales of 
75 kilograms each, compared with 43,935 
in the preceding month and 6,934 bales 
in October 1943. The bulk of the ship- 
ments went to Spain, with Argentina and 
Sweden taking smaller amounts. Stocks 
on hand in the city of Bahia on October 
31, 1944, totaled 171,718 bales, compared 
with 185,394 on the corresponding date 
in 1943. Tobacco imports from the 
United States into Bahia increased from 
25 tons in thé first 10 months of 1943 to 
99 in the corresponding period of 1943. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN TOBACCO, IRAN 


The current tobacco crop in Iran is 
estimated at 8,069,000 kilograms, of 
which 4,000,000 kilograms will be ciga- 
rette tobacco, 3,105,000 regular pipe to- 
bacco, and the remainder tobacco for 
water pipes. 

The area planted to tobacco during the 
fiscal year ended March 20, 1945, totaled 
27,000 acres, of which 14,000 were de- 
voted to cigarette tobacco, 11,625 acres 
to regular pipe tobacco, and 1,375 acres 
to tobacco for water pipes. 

Imports of tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts during the year ended March 20, 
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1944, was estimated at 24,393 kilograms, 
valued at 1,328,151 rials, and exports, 
13,134 kilograms, valued at 549,742 rials. 

Domestic consumption of tobacco dur- 
ing the current Iranian year is estimated 
at 7,490,000 kilograms. 

Prices paid to tobacco growers in Iran 
range from 5 to 63 rials per kilogram 
for cigarette tobacco, from 3 to 30 rials 
for pipe tobacco, and from 4 to 20 rials 
per kilogram for water-pipe tobacco. 

During the year ended August 28, 1944, 
3,959,416 kilograms of cigarette tobacco, 
2,656,555 kilograms of pipe tobacco, and 
874,155 kilograms of water-pipe tobacco, 
all grown in Iran, were used in the manu- 
facture of cigarettes, and cigarette and 
pipe tobacco. During the same period 
2,781,135,890 cigarettes, 2,537,556 kilo- 
grams of pipe tobacco, 894,505 kilograms 
of water-pipe tobacco, and 38,807 kilo- 
grams of semi-ground tobacco for ciga- 
rettes were manufactured in the coun- 
try. 

With the exception of the quantities 
exported, all tobacco products manufac- 
tured in Iran were locally consumed. In 
addition to domestic manufactures, con- 
siderable quantities of United States and 
British cigarettes and pipe tobacco 
have reached Iranian trade channels and 
have been consumed locally since the 
arrival of the Allied forces in Iran and 
may prove to be the beginning of a small 
market for the United States product. 


TOBACCO SITUATION IN NEW ZEALAND 


Tobacco growers in New Zealand fell 
short of their 1943-44 goal by almost 
1,000,000 pounds of leaf. Production was 
only 3,100,000 pounds, compared with 3,- 
185,183 pounds in the preceding year, 
although acreage increased slightly. Be- 
cause of adverse weather conditions, the 
quality of tobacco grown this year was 
somewhat inferior to that of last year. 
Total acreage for the 1944-45 season is 
expected to be a little larger than for 
1943-44. 

There was a small increase in the aver- 
age price received by the growers for the 
1943-44 harvest. Flue-cured tobacco 
averaged ls. 1142d. ($0.31) per pound, 
and air-dried leaf, ls. 84ed. ($0.27) per 
pound, in comparison with the 1942-43 
prices of 1s. 104d. ($0.30) for fiue-cured 
and Is. 742d. ($0.26) for air-dried. 

Imports of tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts for the first 8 months of 1944 totaled 
2,535,476 pounds, valued at £NZ438,275 
(1 £NZ=$3.2060 United States currency). 
Government revenues from-tobacco dur- 
ing the period totaled £NZ3,274,399, of 
which £NZ1,797,583 was war tax and 
£NZ1,476,816 was ordinary tax. Tax from 
domestic tobacco accounted for £NZ3,- 
705,313 of the total revenue. 


OvurTPuUT oF TOBACCO, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


At the close of the tobacco season in 
Southern Rhodesia slightly more than 
30,000,000 pounds of flue-cured tobacco 
had been sold for £2,759,000, stated the 
British press. The growing of Turkish 
tobacco in Mashonaland in Southern 
Rhodesia has increased so much in re- 
cent years that a 6,000,000-pound produc- 
tion in the coming season is a possibility. 
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(Developments communicated to 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
January 1, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion has issued the following Current Ex- 
port Bulletin: 


No. 592—Current Export Bulletin No. 219, 
December 29, 1944 


the 
LIMITS 


ties. 


January 6, 1945 


| Rela ted: Announcements 





I. CHANGE IN G-POST DOLLAR VALUE 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has found it necessary, because of the 
misuse which has been made of Genera] 
License G-POST, to reduce the G—POST 
dollar value limits for certain commodi- 
Exporters should refer to page 127 
of Comprehensive Export Schedule No, 
16 for detailed information regarding the 
use of G-POST. 


The G-POST Dollar Value Limits Column of Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 16 
is amended as follows: 
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Depart- 
ment of 
Commerce 
Schedule 
B No. 


Commodity 


Rayon—Continued, 
3858. 10 Ribbons (include woven labels) 


Braids, fringes and narrow trimmings (report hat braids in 3940.00) : 


3858. 55 Rayon. . ; 
3858. 58 Other synthetic textiles 


Old, New, | -Werae. 

| G-POBT | G-PosT | Eve 
dollar dollar date of 
value | value éhance 
limits | limits | 8 
1945 


25 1 | Jan. 25 


25 ri. De 
25 1 Do. 


3259. 00 Other synthetic textile manufactures (include men’s outerwear, 25 1 Do. 


knit or woven) (specify whether knit or woven) 


Iron and steel advance manufactures: 


6119. 00 Cutlery and parts, other (include cutlery-sharpening devices, can 


openers and machetes) : 
6119. 00 Straight razors 
6119. 00 Other cutlery and parts. _- 
Miscellaneous office supplies: 
Fountain and stylographic pens: 


synthetic resins). 


1 Do. 
| 25 Do. 


9309. 00 Of plastic materials (cellulose acetate, nitrocellulose, and *) 1 Do. 


9310. 00 Of other materials 





25 | 1 Do. 








Any of the above commodities mailed prior to the effective date of change may be exported under the previous general 


license provisions 


Il. REVISION OF ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
CARD (FORM FEA 116) 


Effective February 1, 1945, the acknowledg- 
ment card, Form FEA 116, as revised Novem- 
ber 1944, must be submitted with each indi- 
vidual export license application. The cards 
may be obtained from the Requirements and 
Supply Branch, Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, Washington 25, D. C., or from the 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Exporters and private printing establish- 
ments may continue the reproduction of the 
cards at their own expense provided the 
cards are exact facsimiles of the FEA 116 as 
revised November 1944. The penalty indicia, 
formerly appearing in the upper right corner 
of the acknowledgment card, will no longer 
be printed but will be stamped simultane- 
ously with the postmark at the time the 
card is mailed to the applicant by the For- 
eign Economic Administration. 

All supplies of acknowledgment cards held 
by exporters which differ from the form as 
revised November 1944 must be destroyed 
prior to February 1, 1945. Thereafter license 
applications received with other than the re- 
vised Form FEA 116 attached will be returned 
without action. 

The foregoing provisions have become nec- 
essary as a result of the enactment of Public 
Law No. 364, amending the use of the penalty 
privilege, and the necessity thereunder for 
exact accounting by the Foreign Economic 
Administration to the Post Office Department 
with reference to all acknowledgment cards. 


Ill. EXPORTS OF COTTON AND RAYON 
REMNANTS LESS THAN 10 YARDS IN 
LENGTH 


In order that exporters may be guided in 
the use of export licenses issued for rayon 
and cotton remnants (pieces less than 10 
yards in length), attention is called to the 
following provisions of the WPB Orders M-317 
(cotton textiles) and M-356 (rayon fabrics). 

Paragraph h (i) of Order M-317 provides: 

“h (i) Exports.—No person shall purchase 
for export without a preference rating any 
cotton textiles except woven or braided fab- 
rics 12’ or less wide, remnants (pieces 
shorter than 10 yards) and rags (pieces 
shorter than 2 yards commonly sold by the 
pound).” 

Paragraph e (2) of WPB Order M-356 pro- 
vides : 

“e (2) Exports—No person shall purchase, 
accept delivery of, deliver or knowingly sell 
for delivery for export, any rayon yarn or 
rayon fabrics without a preference rated ex- 
port order as defined in paragraph (d) (4) 
except rags or pieces of fabric shorter than 
10 yards.” 

Export licenses for cotton and rayon rem- 
nants less than 10 yards in length are issued 
only for remnants which may be purchased 
for export without a rating under the pro- 
visions of the above WPB orders. In addi- 
tion, remnants for export are defined by the 
Foreign Economic Administration to include 
only remnants unavoidably created in the 
hormal course of manufacturing or proc- 


essing. Accordingly, any cotton piece goods 
or rayon fabrics which have been inten- 
tionally cut into pieces shorter than 10 yards 
may not be exported under licenses covering 
rayon and cotton remnants less than 10 yards 
in length. 

Remnants which have been sewn together 
into pieces longer than 10 yards for dyeing 
or other purposes may not be Classified as 
remnants under Schedule B No. 3849.90 or 
under Schedule B No. 3089.50 but should be 
classified under the appropriate Schedule B 
number for cotton piece goods or rayon fab- 
rics. However, applications which specifi- 
cally state that the material consists of rem- 
nants less than 10 yards which have been 
sewn together will be considered in relation 
to allocations set up for remnants rather 
than allocations for piece goods. 


IV. PROCEDURE FOR SENDING “GIFT 
PARCELS TC PRISONERS OF WAR AND 
INTERNED CIVILIANS” 


A. The procedure for sending “Gifé Par- 
cels to Prisoners of War and Interned Civil- 
ians” is amended to include special provi- 
sions for the sending of gift parcels to Italian 
Prisoners of War and Civilian Internees held 
by Allied Authorities outside of the United 
States or its possessions. In addition, the 
Office of the Provost Marshal General no 
longer issues a “duplicate’’ parcel label, and 
the tobacco label is no longer “buff-colored.” 

B. Effective immediately, therefore, the 
procedure for sending “Gift Parcels to Pris- 
oners of War and Interned Civilians,” set 
forth in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
16, Part 1, title T, pages 133-136, is amended 
as follows: 

1. Under paragraph 1, entitled “American 
Red Cross Gift Parcels’ a new paragraph shall 
be added as follows: 

c. The procedure to be followed in connec- 
tion with the forwarding of gift parcels to 
Italian prisoners of war and internees in 
Allied custody outside of the United States 
or its possessions is set forth under para- 
graph 6. i, below. 

2. In paragraph 3, entitled “Gifts to Enemy 
Nationals in Prison Camps,” the last sentence 
is changed to read as follows: 

No parcel post shipment may be made to 
an enemy national held prisoner in any camp 
outside of the United States or its possessions 
except as provided under item 6. i, below. 

3. Under paragraph 6, entitled “How to 
Send Gifts Through Red Cross,” a new para- 
graph shall be inserted as follows: 

i. Parcels for Italian Prisoners of War and 
Civilian Internees held by Allied Authorities 
Outside of the United States or its Posses- 
sions. Next of kin in the United States who 
are in possession of labels issued by the de- 
taining authorities and forwarded by the pris- 
oner to the United States may arrange for 
the forwarding of standard Red Cross food 
parcels to the prisoners by presenting the 
label to the Red Cross Chapter located in 
the city or town in which the sender resides, 
at the same time paying to the Red Cross 
$3.75 to cover the cost. of the items and ex- 
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pense of sending the parcel. A parcel may 
not be sent from the United States to any 
given addressee in this category oftener than 
once in any three-month period. The person 
placing the order for a parcel must submit 
proof that the degree of kinship between him 
and the addressee is closer than first cousin. 
Final determination as to whether the order 
can be accepted will be made at national 
headquarters of the American Red Cross. 

4. In paragraph 7. c., delete the third 
sentence which reads, “Where the labels 
are issued in duplicate____--__-_ ” In the last 
sentence of this paragraph, delete the words 
“or its duplicate.” 


5. In paragraph 7. c. (iii), delete the last 
sentence which reads, “It will state the cal- 
endar 60-day period if 


6. In paragraph 7. c. (iv), delete the words 
“in duplicate” which appear in the seventh 
line, 

7. In paragraph 7. c.” (v) delete the words 
“buff-colored” which appear in the last para- 
graph. 


8. In paragraph 8. a. (ii), delete the words 
“buff-colored.”’ 


Import Control 


No. 58—Amendment No. 1 to War Food 
Order 63 Controlling Importation of 
Certain Foods 


The War Food Administration has is- 
sued Amendment No. 1 to WFO-63, to 
become effective December 23, 1944. 

This amendment provides for three 
changes in controls on imported foods. 
Ginger root, ground and unground, not 
preserved or candied, and pimentos (all- 
spice), both ground and unground, have 
been removed from the list of foods sub- 
ject to WFO-63. In addition, the exemp- 
tion of dried apples from the order when 
brought in overland, by air, or by inland 
waterway from Canada, Mexico, El Sal- 
vador, or Guatemala, has been removed. 
As a result they have been placed under 
full control when so imported. 


No. 59—Amendment I to General Im- 
ports Order M-63, Making Specified 
Changes in Lists I, II and III, and 
Amending Paragraph (f) (1) of the 
Text of that Order 


Amendment I to General Imports Or- 
der M-63 as amended November 8, 1944, 
issued by the War Production Board on 
December 28, 1944, and effective on that 
date, deletes certain products from Lists 
II and III, and moves certain other mate- 
rials from List I to List II of that Order. 

Another change made by this Amend- 
ment amends the wording of paragraph 
(f) (1) of the text of the Order so as to 
make it unnecessary to file Form WPB-— 
1040 on entries of List III materials com- 
ing via the overland route from Canada, 
Mexico, Guatemala, or El Salvador, by 
adding the following clause at the end of 
the first sentence of paragraph (f) (1): 

“Except in the case of a material de- 
scribed in paragraph (b) (4) (xi) when 
the person making the entry need not file 
with the entry Form WPB-1040 (for- 
merly PD-222-B)” 

The following changes are made in 
Lists I, II, and III (Schedule A Commerce 
Import Class Numbers in parentheses; 
N.S. C. indicates no separate class num- 
ber provided in Schedule A of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce): 

Removed from List I].—Cotton yarns 
and fabrics: airplane cloth, type MM 
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(N. S. C.); balloon fabric, type HH (N. 
S. C.) ; balloon fabric, type SS (N. S. C.); 
decating apron fabric (N.S. C.); English 
spun combed cotton yarn, single or plied, 
in counts of 58’s and finer (N. S.C.) ; filter 
cloth (N. S. C.); lithograph moleskin 
cloth (N. S. C.); leather products made 
in whole or in part of bovine, equine, or 
goatskin leather: gloves, work (N.S. C.); 
pulpwood, except chipped pulpwood 
(4590.000—4595.000 incl.) ; printers molle- 
ton (N. S. C.). 

Removed from List III—Hides and 
skins: shearlings, dry and wet (except 
close shorn skins with commercially 
worthless wool, 4% inch and down) (N.S. 
C.); sheep and lambskins, except shear- 
lings, cabrettas, etc.: other wooled (wool 
on) except shearlings (0231.500); pearl 
shells or mother-of-pearl] shells, unman- 
ufactured (0961.000) ; wool, apparel, 40’s 
or coarser, on the skin (3507.000 and 
3509.000) ; wool, apparel, finer than 40’s 
not finer than 44’s on the skin (3514.000 
and 3525.000); wool, carpet, on the skin 
(3502.000) . 

Moved from List I to List II—Agave 
manufactures and semi-manufactures: 
sisal cordage, including cables, tarred or 
untarred composed of 3 or more strands, 
each strand composed of 2 or more yarns 
(3417.010 and 3417.110) ; carpet yarns of 
agave, dyed or undyed (N.S. C.) ; cordage 
of agave fibers, other than sisal (N. S. 
C.); cords and twines of agave fibers (N. 
S. C.); fabrics woven of agave fibers (N. 
S. C.); other manufactures (including 
all products in whole or in part of agave 
fibers) (N. S.C.) ; cinchona bark or other 
bark from which quinine may be ex- 
tracted (2201.000); graphite or plum- 
bago: amorphous, natural ‘except of 
Mexican origin) (5730.100); crystalline 
flake (5730.500); crystalline, crucible 
lump and chip graphite (5730.610); 
crystalline, dust and other crystalline 
lump and chip graphite (5730.630); 
pyrethrum or insect flowers (2202.000) ; 
pyrethrum or insect flowers, advanced in 
value or condition (2220.310); red squill 
(2210.650) ; rotenone bearing roots (cube 
root (timbo or barbasco); derris and 
tuba), crude and advanced (2210.280, 
2210.300, 2220.360, 2220.370); tantalum 
ore (tantalite) (6270.400) ; 


Price Control 


No. 24—Adjustment of Maximum Export 
Price on Finished Piece Goods (2d Re- 
vised Maximum Export Price Regula- 
tion, Order 65) 


Effective December 18, 1944, the Office 
of Price Administration issued Order 65 
under 2d Revised Maximum Export Price 
Regulation, pursuant to Section 12 of the 
Regulation. 

By this order any manufacturer or 
producer of finished piece goods which 
are governed in the domestic market by 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 127, 
when computing his maximum export 
price for any such goods which he de- 
livers to an ocean carrier for export 
prior to March 3, 1945 against a firm con- 
tract entered into prior to November 15, 
1944, may take as his base price the 
maximum domestic price provided by 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 127 prior 
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to adoption of Amendment No. 26 there- 
to on December 3, 1944. To benefit from 
this provision such goods as are de- 
livered to the ocean carrier after Jan- 
uary 2, 1945 must have, prior to that date, 
been packed, marked with the name and 
address of the foreign purchaser, and set 
aside and held for the foreign purchaser 
and the exporter must have prepared 
and retained inventory records identify- 
ing the goods as having been appro- 
priated to the foreign purchaser on or 
before January 2, 1945. 
The text of the Order is as follows: 


FINISHED PIECE GOops 
[2d Rev. Max. Export Price Reg., Order 65] 


ADJUSTMENT OF MAXIMUM PRICES 


For the reasons set forth in an opin- 
ion issued simultaneously herewith and 
filed with the Division of the Federal 
Register, and pursuant to section 12 of 
the Second Revised Maximum Export 
Price Regulation, Jt is ordered: 

Notwithstanding any contrary provi- 
sion of the Second Revised Maximum 
Export Price Regulation, any manufac- 
turer or producer of finished piece goods 
which are governed in the domestic mar- 
ket by Maximum Price Regulation No. 
127 may, in computing his maximum ex- 
port price for any such goods which he 
delivers to an ocean carrier for export 
prior to March 3, 1945, against a firm 
contract entered into prior to Novem- 
ber 15, 1944, take as his base price the 
maximum domestic price provided by 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 127 prior 
to adoption of Amendment No. 26 there- 
to on December 3, 1944: Provided, That 
such goods as are delivered to the ocean 
carrier after January 2, 1945, have prior 
to that date been packed, marked with 
the name and address of the foreign pur- 
chaser, and set aside and held for the 
foreign purchaser and that the exporter 
has prepared and retains inventory rec- 
ords identifying the goods as having been 
appropriated to the foreign purchaser on 
or before January 2, 1945. 


This order shall become effective on 
December 18, 1944. 


Issued this 16th day of December 1944. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 





Iceland’s soap production in 1943 
amounted to 347 tons: in 1942, 383 tons: 
and in 1941, 452 tons. Manufacture of 


washing powder in 1943 totaled 140 tons, 
a considerable reduction from the 229 
tons produced in 1942. 
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The I. A. D. C. Now 


(Continued from p. 3) 


in promoting the adoption of uniform 
technical standards throughout the 
Americas as an aid to industrial develop. 
ment and trade. 


Handicrafts, Fisheries 


As part of a long-range program for 
the systematic development of handicraft 
industries in the other Americas, the 
Inter-American Development Commis. 
sion has sent a specialist in hand-made 
textiles to Mexico and an expert in hand. 
icrafts to Peru. The objective is the 
creation of high-standard merchandise, 
by proper styling of native handicraft 
articles, and the organization of their 
production to supply domestic markets 
and for export to the United States. 
Similar surveys are contemplated in Bo- 
livia, Chile, and Guatemala. 

A fisheries survey in the Caribbean 
area was arranged and a _ technica] 
fisheries mission was sent to make studies 
of new sources of marine foods and the 
development of local fishery industries. 
During the survey, the mission was as- 
sisted by the national Commissions of 
the eleven countries visited. The result 
has been a stimulation by nationals ina 
number of these countries of their own 
fishery industries. 


Efforts Immensely Varted 


The Inter-American Development 
Commission is interested in assisting 
young men from the other Americas in 
securing practical training with private 
United States industrial and business 
concerns. In furtherance of this pro- 
gram it is cooperating with the Interna- 
tional Training Administration, a non- 
profit, world-wide organization which 
provides services in connection with the 
selection, transportation, and programs 
of trainees. 

One of the first problems dealt with by 
the Inter-American Development Com- 
mission soon after its organization was 
the production in Brazil of high-quality 
tapioca flour to replace that formerly ob- 
tained from the Far East. At the request 
of Brazilian authorities, arrangements 
were made for technical studies and the 
preparation of estimates and plans for 
the construction of plants for the pro- 
duction of this flour. 

Plans were worked out for the devel- 
opment of the production in various 
American republics of other articles for 
export to the United States, to replace 
goods formerly obtained by the United 
States from Europe and other countries. 
Commercial organizations in the United 
States sent special representatives to ex- 
plore these possibilities. This resulted in 
an increased demand in the United States 
for articles produced in the other Ameri- 
can republics. 

To assist merchants, importers, and 
exporters throughout the Americas, the 
Inter-American Development Commis- 
sion established in New York a Merchan- 
dising Advisory Service. The Advisory 
Service provided data about persons, 
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firms, products, and markets in this 
hemisphere. However, the shortage of 
shipping and wartime restrictions in 
trade resulted in a discontinuance of the 
service. 


Post-Pearl-Harbor Changes 


The permanent long-term develop- 
ment program of the Commissions of In- 
ter-American Development was radically 
altered with the entrance of the United 
States and other American countries into 
the war. The parent Commission in 
Washington immediately took steps to 
acquaint the other American republics 
with the experience of the United States 
in meeting wartime problems, by distri- 
bution through the national Commissions 
of informative publications. 

The chief problems created by the war 
in some of the other American republics 
were the shortage of foodstuffs, unem- 
ployment due to curtailment of certain 
industries, reduction in customs reve- 
nues, price inflation, and an accentuation 
of inadequate transportation. To help 
solve some of these problems, the Com- 
missions of Inter-American Development 
provided expert advice and technical data 
and assisted in the creation of a number 
of projects. 

One of these projects was a survey of 
Brazil's tremendous vegetable-oil re- 
sources by a group of technical specialists 
provided by the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission upon request of the 
Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture. The 
information developed by the study, 
which was printed and distributed by 
the Commission, assisted in stimulation 
of Brazil’s production and of increased 
imports by the United States of many 
essential vegetable oils formerly received 
from the Far East and the Indies. 

The parent Commission in Washington 
assisted toward the conclusion of an 
agreement between the Dominican Re- 
public and Haiti regarding the distribu- 
tion of Haitian fiber, a material of im- 
portance to the war industries in the 
United States, as well as to the national 
industry of the Dominican Republic. 

The Cuban Commission of Inter-Amer- 
ican Development submitted a project 
for expanding the capacity of a chemical 
plant producing chlorine, muriatic acid, 
and caustic soda. The Chilean Commis- 
sion prepared projects for expansion of 
facilities for producing copper plate, 
erection of a plant to produce copper 
wire, and for expansion of industries 
manufacturing woolens and leather for 
the purpose of providing military equip- 
ment to the American republics. 


Resources Mobilized 


The over-all productive capacity im 
Latin America has increased as never 
before. It has been supplying the United 
States with many vital materials such as 
Strategic metals, rubber, petroleum, and 
foodstuffs. It has been the most impor- 
tant, and in many cases the only, source 
of supply for a large part of the critical 
materials necessary to the United States 
war effort. 

Expansion of wartime production 
throughout the hemisphere is reflected 
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NOTE. 
following exception: Cuba 


quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 
dollar. 


Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 
United States dollar to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 





Country | Unit quoted Type ofexchange | 
| 1942 


(an 


| nual) 


Average rate 


Argentina.| Paper peso Official A 3. 73 | 
Official B 4. 23 
| Bid 4. 94 | 
Free market ; | 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 46. 46 | 
Curb 49. 66 | 
Brazil | Cruzeiro ! Official 16. 50 
Free market 19. 64 
Special free market 20. 52 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 
Export draft 25. 00 
| Free market 31.75 
‘D, P.’’3 ). ae 
Colombia do | Commercial bank 1. 7! 
Bank of Republic 1.76 
Curb 1.77 
Costa Rica.| Colon Uncontrolled 5.71 
Controlled 5. 62 
Cuba Peso Free 1. 00 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official) 14. 39 
Honduras | Lempira Official 2. 04 
Mexico | Peso Free 4.85 
Nicaragua | Cordoba Official 5. 00 
Curb 
Paraguay Paper peso Official | 333.00 | 
Guarani 4 do 
Peru Sol Free 6. 50 
Salvador Colon do 2. 50 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 
Free 1. 90 
Venezuela. Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 
Free e 3.45 


Latest available quotation 











. 2985 | Do. 


| Approxi- 
| | mate | 
aa‘ August | | eae 
4 1944 | Rate | Sauive | Date 
\(monthly) | U8 | 
| currency | 
3.73 | 378 | &7 $0. 2681 | Nov. 4, 1944 
4.233] 4.23 | 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
4.94] 494 | 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
4.06} 4.0450 | 4.03 . 2482 Do. 
42.91 | 42.42 | 42.42 . 0236 | Nov. 21, 1944 
45.42 | 50.00 | 57.00 . 0175 Do. 
16. 50 | 16.50 | 16.50 . 0606 | Sept. 11, 1944 
19.63) 19.565 | 19.50 0513 Do. 
20.43 | 20.30 | 20.00 . 0500 Do. 
19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 .0516 | Nov. 30, 1944 
25. 00 | 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do. 
32.37 | 31.69 | 31.78 - 0315 Do. 
31.00} 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
1.75 | 1.75 | 1.746 .5727 | Oct. 7, 1944 
1.76) 1.76 | 1.755 . 5698 ) 
1.76] 1.75 1.75 . 5714 Do 
5.65| 5.6776 | 5.70 1754 | Oct. 31 1944 
5.62) 5.62 | 5.62 .1779 0. 
1.00} 1.00 | 1.00 1. 0000 Do. 
14. 10 | 14.10 | 13.50 -0741 | Nov. 20, 1944 
2. 04 2. 04 2.04 - 4902 | Nov. 30, 1944 
4.85 | 4.85 4. 85 . 2062 | Oct. 31, 1944 
5.00| 5.00 5. 00 . 2000 | Nov. 25, 1944 
5.16 | 5.76 6. 20 . 1613 | Do. 
3 333. 00 | ; 
a0) 2 3.12 . 3205 | Nov. 25, 1944 
6.50 | 6.50 6. 50 . 1538 | Nov. 11, 1944 
2.50] 2.50 2. 50 . 4000 | Nov. 30, 1944 
1.90} 1.90 1.90 | . 5263 | Do. 
1.90} 1.90 1.90 | -5263| ‘Do. 
3.35 | 3.35 3.35 | . 2985 | Nov. 20, 1944 
3.35 | 3.35 3.35 | 





! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


? Disponibilidades proprias (private funds). 


' Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 


* New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. 


3. Paraguayan central bank establishes a “legal rate’ from which 
Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranis to the 


dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 


NOTE 
into Argentina. 


Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 





in the export and import figures between 
the United States and the other Ameri- 
cas. These figures show notable increase 
despite shortage of shipping and the con- 
version of United States industry to war. 
In 1943, imports of the United States 
from the other American republics were 
more than $1,310,000,000, compared with 
$646,000,000 in 1939. In 1943, United 
States exports to the other Americas 
were $819,000,000, compared with $543,- 
000,000 in 1939. 

This mobilization of hemisphere re- 
sources was aided by measures adopted at 
a number of inter-American meetings 
called for the purpose of intensifying 
hemisphere cooperation. The Inter- 
American Development Commission was 
formed to assist in carrying out in part 
some of these measures. 


‘ Results of Conference 


For the purpose of charting a course of 
future economic cooperation during the 
transition into the post-war period, the 
Commissions of Inter-American De- 
velopment held their first Conference in 
May 1944. Delegates from the 21 Ameri- 


can republics, representing finance, in- 
dustry, agriculture, commerce, and gov- 
ernment, expressed their concerted 
thinking and joint views in the 45 reso- 
lutions which were unanimously adopted. 

These resolutions anticipate the many 
problems of reconversion, of readjust- 
ment, and of national and international 
economics. They cover industrial de- 
velopment, investment, trade and trans- 
portation, utilization of natural re- 
sources, and many other phases of eco- 
nomic activity throughout the hemi- 
sphere. In effect, they form a basis for 
a constructive approach to a better eco- 
nomic future in the Western Hemisphere. 


Background 


The Inter-American Development 
Commission was created in furtherance 
of the economic policy adopted by the 
American Foreign Ministers when they 
met in Panama in September 1939, upon 
the outbreak of the war in Europe, to 
consider ways and means of meeting the 
emergency situation. At this consulta- 
tive meeting the American Foreign 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of 
December 5, 1944. Opposition must be 
filed before January 8, 1945. 


Trade-ark Class No. and product 
Eee 18—Entire class. 
EE Soe 10—Entire class. 


Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Official. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 





Date of 
Trade-mark Class No. and product publi- 
cation 
1944 
Cicloplegina 3—Chemical substances and | Nov. 29 
other preparations for use 
in medicine and in phar- 
macy. Vaccines and bio- 
cultures for use in medi- 
cine and in pharmacy. 
lofesfan ..... 3—Pharmaceutical and me- Do 
dicinal preparation. 
Fenotiazina Isa. 2—Veterinary product Do 
Lisococcin__ do Do 
Complevitan 41—Animal and vegetal Do 
foodstuffs preserved or 


not. Ingredients for foods 
and preparation of sub- 
stances for the same pur- 
pose, preserved or not. 


Santa Monica 48—Pharmaceutical specialty Do. 


Vigenox pms do Lo 
DDT é 2—Chemical substances Do 
used for agricultural and 
horticultural, veterinary 
and sanitary purposes. 
Rhapsody_.___.. 8—Precision, scientific (in- Do. 


cluding for industrial, ed- 
ucational and utility pur- 
poses, measures and scales 
of all kinds) instruments. 
Nightingale. _-- do Do. 
Florida 40—Wooden and metal fur- Do 
niture, upholstered or not. 
(Except for office and 
technical use.) Mattres- 
ses, pillows, covers, and 
quilts for bed and furni- 
tures. 
48—Perfumes and scented Do 
soaps. 
Sweepstake___.. 42—Wines and _ alcoholic Do. 
beverages (not included in 
other classes). 
Catramina_.._..| 3—Chemical substances and Do. 
other preparations for use 
in medicine and in phar- 
macy. Vaccines and bio- 
cultures for use in medi- 
cine and in pharmacy. 


Gutigenol 


Proton do Io. 

Sticon 47— Oils and other sub- | Dec. 5 
stances for heating, illu- 
minating, combustion, or 
lubrification 

Inluco- e ..-.do Do 

Steam — be Do 

Sireco - do Do 

Solvex do Do 

Viscol 7 -_ Do. 

Droco do ‘ Do 

Diesco do Do 

Dileo do Do 

Ted é do Do 

Amprol do. ; Do 

Iico do Do 

Inlucite - 60—Other articles, not spe- Do 
cified in previous classes. 

Quinaca. 3—Pharmaceutical product ..- Do 

Shangri-La 48—Perfumes and scented Do 
soaps. 

Tamponex_-_. 10—Instruments, apparatus Do 
and appliances, medicinal, 
surgical, veterinary for cur- 
ative purposes or in rela- 
tion to the health of man 
or animals. 

Tamponette = Do 

Parisiana 48—Perfumes and scented Do. 


soaps. 
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Date of 


Trade-mark Class No. and product | publica- 


tion 
1944 
Planeta. 38—Paper, for writing, bind- | Ded. 5 
ing and drawing of all 
kinds. Other paper man- 
ufactures (not included in 
other classes 
Niagara do Do 
Panamerica 1—Chemical products for Do 
the industry. 
Cafenamida 3—Chemieal substances and Do 


other preparations for use 
in medicine and in phar- 
macy. Vaccines and bio- 
cultures for use in medi- 
cine and in pharmacy. 
Letter R with- 12—Hardware and tubes of Do, 
ina diamond. all kinds. Small metal 
articles. Other articles of 
metal not specified in 
other classes 


. 


Bio-Amida 3—A pharmaceutical and Do 
medicinal preparation 
“6 9" 42—Wines~ and _ alcoholic Do 


beverages (not included in 
other classes 

Office supplies and Do 
equipment of all kinds 
(except Paper 

Instruments, apparatus Dec. 4 
and appliances, medicinal, 
surgical, veterinary for 
curative purposes or in re- 
lation to the health of man 
or animals 

Perfumes and scented Dec. 6 
Soaps. 

Instruments, apparatus Do 
and appliances, medicinal, 
surgical, veterinary for 
curative purposes or in re- 
lation to the health of man 
or animals 


Albicor 17 


Dens 10 


Adilone is 


Pan 10 


Libertas 1,8, 11, 12, 16, 21, and 47 Do 
Rubi 38— Paper for cigarettes Do 
Kent 44—Tobacco and tobacco Do 
manufactures and smok- 
ers’ articles (except paper 

Opo-Bismon__.| 3—Pharmaceutical prepara- Do 
tion. 

Dino ‘auro i—Chemical substances Do 
used in manufactured 
products, industries, 
analyses, research, photog- 
raphy and as anticorro- 

Sives 

Dalina ... 2—Chemical substances Do 
used for agricultural and 
horticultural, veterinary 
and sanitary purposes 

Ideal 47—Oils and other = sub- Do 


stances for heating, illum- 
inating, combustion or 
lubrification 

Mulk Baby 15—Articles of porcelain, Do 
chinaware or ceramics for 
all purposes 

Tenax 1—C hemical substances used Do 
in manufactured products, 
industries, analyses, re 
search, photography and 
as anticorrosives 


Hercules 60—Other articles, not spe- Do 
cified in previous classes 
Drago 55— Preparations for consery Do 


ing and polishing floors 
and objects in general and 
for cleaning metals 


Gin 42--Gin Do 
Oxford ii-—Ties Do 
Pollux 55—Preparations for con- | Dec. 7 


serving and polishing floors 
and objects in general and 
for cleaning metals 


Goliath do Do 
Ivory : do Do 
Splendid 8—Precision, scientific (in- Do 


cluding for industrial, ed- 
ucational and utility pur- 
poses, measures and scales 
of all kinds) instruments 





Wonderful Gar- 48—Perfumes and scented Do 
den. soaps 

Mayfair do Do. 

Chance do Do 
Ecuador. The following trade-marks 


have been filed on the days indicated. 
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In Ecuador a period of 2 to 3 months ex. 
pires from the date of application before 
the first of four notices of applications 
for registration is published. Within 39 
days from the first publication, interesteq 
persons may oppose registration. How. 
ever, in practice, it is understood that 
protest may be filed before the Minis. 
terial Resolution granting the registra. 
tion. The Ministerial Resolution jg 
usually effected within a period of 1 wee, 
to 1 month after the date of last publi. 
cation: 





LL 


Date of 
applica. 
tion 


Trade-mark Product 


1944 

Substance and products | Noy, 4 
used in medicine, phar- 

macy, veterinary science 

and hygiene; drugs, min 

eral waters, and wines, 

and health tonics; insecti 

cides for domestic use, etc 
Perfume and toilet articles Do 
depilatories, hair tonics, 
cosmetics, lotions, dyes, 

ete 
Cereals, olive oil, canned Do. 
fruits and vegetables 


Crytion 


1)’ Orsay 


Mondeza 


Arcanco Cereals, olive oil, dried Do 
fruits, canned fruits and 
vegetables, tea, coffee, ete 

Iris Powders to dye all kinds of | Oct, 95 
materials 

Maltex 8. A Pharmaceutical, dietetic Novy.6 
and chemical products 

Colombina Caramels, bonbons and | Oct. % 
cookies 

Uniflo Oils, greases made of petro- Oct, 4 


leum for lubricants, ete 








Foreign-Trade Figures, 
First 11 Months of 1944 
(Continued from p. 25) 


Imports for consumption during No- 
vember totaled $322,000,000 and exceeded 
general imports for the third time this 
year. The November value indicates a 
decrease of 2 percent from the October 
figure but represents an increase of 7 
percent over the value of imports for 
consumption for November 1943. 

Information on the total value of mer- 
chandise trade with each of the Latin- 
American Republics, reported on 6- 
month delayed basis, discloses a de- 
crease of 18 percent in imports and a 
decrease of less than 1 percent in ex- 
ports during June 1944 from the pre- 
vious month’s figures. Export and im- 
port information for Canada is also avail- 
able on a 6-month delayed basis as well 
as data on the gold and silver trade 
with the Latin-American Republics and 
Canada. 





Since October 20 this year not a single 
ore train has left Kiruna in Swedish Lap- 
land for the port of Narvik in Norway, 
reports the Stockholm daily, Dagens 
Nyheter. “It is satisfying that the ex- 
port of iron ore to Germany has now 
entirely ceased,” writes the paper edito- 
rially. (For a couple of months all 
Swedish ports in the Baltic and Gulf of 
Bothnia have been closed to German 
traffic. No German ships are loading at 
Narvik.) 
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ew Books and 


%The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
rivate publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


——— — _ 
— 


Articles of Interest to Businessmen Ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin December 24, 1944. 

Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The December 24 issue contains 
these articles: 


DEATH OF CARLOS CONCHA. 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF CREDENCE: 
Ambassador of Cuba. 
Ambassador of Bolivia. 


UnITED STATES PoOLIcy TOWARD POLAND: 
Statement by the Secretary of State. 


Tue ADMINISTRATION AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT: 
Article by Hugh Borton. 


RATIFICATION OF DOUBLE-TAXATION CON- 
VENTION AND PROTOCOL WITH FRANCE. 


RATIFICATION OF DOUBLE-TAXATION CON- 
VENTION WITH CANADA. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE: 

Statement by the Secretary of State. 

Major Objectives of United States For- 
eign Policy. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
BULLETIN OF DECEMBER 17, 1944. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE: 


Announcement of Reorganization. 

Departmental Order 1301 of December 
20, 1944. 

Departmental Designation 106 of De- 
cember 20, 1944. 


Other Publications 


MAaNvuUAL OF SvuG4R COMPANIES 1944. 
Farr & Co. 1944. 22ded. 243 pp. Price, 
$1. A reference manual containing sta- 
tistics of sugar companies and the indus- 
try, as well as other important informa- 
tion such as an outline of the Sugar Act 
of 1937 and Amended Acts, of sugar quo- 
tas from 1934 to 1943, and of ceiling 
prices and rationing; historical and de- 
scriptive presentation of the beet-sugar 
industry of the United States, the cane- 
Sugar industries of Louisiana and the 
Dominican Republic, and the sugar in- 
dustries of the British West Indies and 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


Hawaii. Statistical tables cover produc- 
tion, yields, prices, consumption, and re- 
lated data. 

e Available from: Farr & Co., 120 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


WorLp COMMODITIES AND WoRLD CurR- 
RENCY. Benjamin Graham. 1944. 194 
pp. Price, $2. A study of world planning 
for raw materials, which portrays how, 
with the use of the reserve or stock-pile 
technique, expansion and economic sta- 
bility can be realized. In outlining his 
plan the author suggests that its use 
could achieve a fourfold result: Foreign- 
exchange stability, reasonable price sta- 
bility, protective stock piles, a balanced 
expansion of world production and con- 
sumption of useful commodities. 

Available from: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 West 42d Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. 


SILVER JUBILEE REVIEW 1919-44. The 
American Chamber of Commerce of 
Cuba. 1944. 126 pp. Published dur- 
ing the twenty-fifth year of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce of Cuba, the 
review contains a brief history of the 
Chamber since its founding, data on 
legislation and taxation of Cuba, and 
statistics covering a wide range of sub- 
jects, such as imports and exports of 
various commodities, bank deposits, 
electric-power consumption, public debt. 

Available from: The American Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Cuba, Habana, Cuba. 


PETROL: Its DEVELOPMENT, PAST, PRES- 
ENT AND FUTURE—WITH SOME NOTES ON 
THE POTENTIALITIES OF HIGH-OCTANE 
FUELS FOR ROAD VEHICLES. H. Fossett. 
1944. 131 pp. Reviews the part pfayed 
by fuels in the development of the spark- 
ignition engine, discussing first the de- 
velopment of the oil industry and, sec- 
ond, how high-octane fuels can be used 
in road vehicles. 

Available from: Institute of Automo- 
bile Engineers, 14 Hobart Place, London 
S. W. 1, England. 


THOMAS’ WHOLESALE GROCERY AND KIN- 
DRED TRADES REGISTER, 1944. Thomas 


Og RAUNT OY 


aoe 


ie 


By 
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The Commercial Intelligence Unit re- 
cently has compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 


Glass and Glassware, Importers and Deal- 
ers—Ecuador. 


Machinery, Importers and Distributors— 
Cuba. 


Machinery, Importers and Distributors— 
Panama. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations, Im- 
porters and Dealers—Panama. 

Paper and Stationery, Importers and Deal- 
ers—Costa Rica. 

Professional and Scientific Instruments, 
Importers and Dealers—Peru. 





Publishing Co. 1944. 46th annual ed. 
1576 pp. Price, $10. A buyers’ and 
sellers’ guide of the grocery and allied 
trades of the United States and Canada. 
Lists  distributors—jobbers, brokers, 
chains, and so on; manufacturers, pack- 
ers, producers, and so on, of products 
handled by the distributors; manufac- 
turers of machinery, equipment and sup- 
plies; services recommended by jobbers 
at each point, such as banks, hotels, 
warehouses, premium goods, wholesale 
grocery associations; and canned-food 
associations, arbitration boards, and 
other associations. 

Available from: Thomas Publishing 
Co., 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y. 


THE WoORLD’S AUTOMOBILES. G. R. 
Doyle. 1932, with wartime supplement 
1944. 142 pp. Price, $2.50. Very 
limited distribution in the United States. 
Presents data on nearly 3,000 makes of 
automobiles, including country of origin, 
propulsion system, maker’s name and 
factory address, dates of manufacture. 
The supplement brings up to date in- 
formation on American cars and extends 
records of British, French, and others 
to the outbreak of the war. 

Available from: G. R. Doyle, 22, Wind- 
mill Hill, Ruislip, Middlesex, England. 





Modern Towns Built in Arabia 
by Oil Company 


In a small town recently built by the 
Arabian-American Oil Co. at Dhahran, 
Saudi Arabia, all living quarters have 
running water and air conditioning. 
Construction of another town of this type 
is reported to be under consideration. 

Such settlements require materials 
from abroad. In native construction 
indigenous materials, such as coral rock, 
are used, together with beams of teak- 
wood imported from the East Indies. 
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Contributors’ 





Robert P. Donogh (co-author “Swe- 
den’s Unique Iron-Ore Position”) .— 
Born in Kentucky. Graduate University 
of Cincinnati, 1911. River and harbor 
work, U.S. E. D., and highway engineer- 
ing, City of Cincinnati, prior to World 
War I. Served in army, 1917-19. Exec- 
utive officer, Interallied Rhineland High 
Commission, 1919-23. Private business, 
Paris, France, 1923-28. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. (Divi- 
sion of Foreign Tariffs and European 
Unit, Division of International Economy) 
from 1929. 


J. Edward Ely (co-author “Classifica- 
tion Changes in Export Statistics—Many 
Become Effective This Month”) —Born 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Wesleyan (Connecticut) 
B. S. 1930; M. A. 1931; Yale Graduate 
School, Ph. D. 1940; with Federal Gov- 
ernment since 1934; entered Foreign 
Trade Division, Bureau of the Census, 
May 1941. Statistical Assistant in Prep- 
aration of “Strategy of Raw Materials” 
published in 1934. 


Marian Drake Hall (“Near East Sends 
Us Many Fragrant Oils”).—Born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; educated at Columbia 
University, Brooklyn College, and Uni- 
versity of Southern California. In 1940 
was engaged in research in personnel 
problems for the Los Angeles Board of 
Education; transferred to War Depart- 
ment in 1941 and was historian at a mu- 
nitions depot before coming to Washing- 
ton in May 1944 to join the Industrial 
Projects Unit of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce as Business 
Assistant. 


Frederick W. Harrison (co-author 
“Classification Changes in Export Statis- 
tics—Many Become Effective This 
Month”).—Born Holton, Maine. At- 
tended University of Maine, B. A.; New 
York University, Ph. D.; New York Uni- 
versity Bureau of Business Research 
1928-30; member of faculty New York 
University 1930-31; taught economics 
and accounting Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, N. Y., 1931-34; graduate 
study at New York University 1934-38; 
taught subjects in economics at Connec- 
ticut College for Women 1938-41; en- 
tered Government service November 
1941; transferred to Foreign Trade Divi- 
sion, Bureau of the Census, August 1942. 


J. Rafael Oreamuno (“The I. A. D. C. 
Now’”’) .—FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY re- 
grets that no biographical sketch of 
Senor Oreamuno is available at this time. 


Donald B. Stough (‘co-author “Swe- 
den’s Unique Iron Ore Position’) .—Born 
in Youngstown, Ohio. Washington & 
Jefferson College, B. A. 1922; M. A. in 
Economics, American University Grad- 
uate School 1933. Writer on American 
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business in Brazil while resident of Rio 
de Janeiro, for Brazilian-American Mag- 
azine 1924; variously newspaper reporter, 
steel worker, free-lance writer on ec@ 
nomic subjects, high-school teacher of 
economics and history 1924-39; indus- 
trial engineer and supervisor, steel and 
construction industry 1939-44; Senior 
Economic Analyst, Metals and Minerals 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, May 1, 1944, where he is now 
assigned. 


William P. Wright (“Tobacco in Vene- 
zuela”’).—Born in Toana, Va., George- 
town School of Foreign Service, B. S. 
(Foreign Service), 1924: transportation 
supervisor 1916-17; U. S. Army 1917-19, 
oversea service; salesman; librarian; 
commercial agent 1925-26, administra- 
tive assistant 1926-35, and assistant chief 
1935-36, Foreign Service Division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; 
appointed trade commissioner at Johan- 
nesburg April 29, 1939; Foreign Service 
officer of class 7, July 1, 1939; appointed 
consul and secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service November 16, 1939; consul at 
Johannesburg December 29, 1939; assis- 
tant commercial attaché at Caracas Au- 
gust 19, 1943, where he is now assigned. 





Colombian Department Wishes 
to Purchase Machinery and 
Tools 


Fondo de Fomento Agricola e Indus- 
trial, Calle 52 No. 51-60, Medellin, Colom- 
bia, South America (cable address: 
COLONAGRO), an agency of the gov- 
ernment of the Department of Antio- 
quia, of the Republic of Colombia, wishes 
quotations on the following: 20 hand 
plows, 10 horse-drawn plows, 15 tractor 
plows; sawmill machinery, portable, 
Diesel-engine-driven, also handsaws, 
board-cutting saws, etc., of good quality 
(10 complete sets of these tools). The 
equipment must be compact, for easy 
transportation in wooded country. IIl- 
lustrated catalogs and prices are desired. 
Export packing. Freight prepaid to 
United States port. Payment in U. S. 
dollars; drafts to 120 days’ sight; docu- 
ments against acceptance; irrevocable 
letter of credit. 

Correspondence may be in Spanish or 
English. World Trade Directory report 
available. 

The agency is charged with the respon- 
sibility for the colonization of the north- 
western part of the Department of An- 
tioquia. 

A previous notice regarding this agen- 
cy’s desire to purchase agricultural hand 
tools was published on page 41 of the 
December 9 issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 





Shipments of china clay from the 
United Kingdom, amounting to 66,520 
tons valued at £187,114 in 1943, repre- 
sented a material decrease from the 366,- 
538 tons worth £696,145 exported in 1938, 
reports the foreign press. Exports of 
china clay in 1942 amounted to 99,255 
tons valued at £296,619. 
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(Continued from p. 17) 


the Government’s financing methods, 
Considerable criticism from the press 
and financial circles is being expresseg 
concerning the Government’s proposa] 
to shortly establish a governmenta] 
agency for the purpose of importing ang 
purchasing domestic foodstuffs with g 
view of halting increasing food prices. 
The organization is to be financed by 
Government and social security funds, 
but doubt is being expressed that. its 
establishment will achieve the desired 
objective. Serious food shortages, par- 
ticularly of meat and milk, have occurred 
in Guayaquil. The principal criticism 
of the new sucre-dollar exchange rate, 
announced last month, is coming from 
exporters of agricultural products who 
now receive fewer sucres for their ship- 
ments. Prices of imported articles are 
not expected to decrease as a result of 
the change in the rate of exchange. 





Sweden’s Unique 
Iron-Ore Position 


(Continued from p. 8) 


Baltic, is the most important shipping 
point, but ore also moves through Gavle, 
Hargshamn, and Stockholm (V&arton), 


CONSERVATION OF RESERVES 


The Geological Survey report previ- 
ously mentioned points out that, as con- 
cerns mines owned by Swedish steel com- 
panies, exhaustion can be expected soon- 
er than for mines in general, that they 
are not uniformly distributed among the 
companies, and their geographic situ- 
ation is not always advantageous. The 
report recognizes the importance of low 
phosphorous and manganiferous ores to 
the domestic steel industry. It consid- 
ers that two courses of State action are 
open, a negative one, involving restric- 
tions, and a positive one, involving pros- 
pecting for new ore bodies and research 
in methods of using lower-grade ore for 
high-grade products. 

By the existing agreement between the 
Swedish Government and the Trafik AB. 
Grangesberg—Oxelésund, exports from 
certain of the mines in Central Sweden 
(old part of Grangesberg export field) 
and from the Lapland mines are already 
limited to agreed quantities, while the 
current emergency restrictions on iron- 
ore exports would no doubt permit the 
Government to regulate such exports as 
long as these restrictions are valid. The 
report holds that, unless conditions 
change, exports of the desirable ores 
should not be increased, except in ex- 
change for requisites particularly impor- 
tant to Swedish supply. 


Iron Ore of Swedish Lapland 


Estimates of the total ore reserves 
contained in the known deposits of 


Swedish Lapland vary widely; also, there 
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is lack of full conformity between esti- 
mates for individual fields, but an ore 
area of 800,000 square meters is known. 

The immense Kiirunavaara (or Kir- 
una) deposit forms the backbone of a 
ridge rising to a height of nearly 250 
meters above the surface of the adjacent 
lake. The deposit is about 5 kilometers 
(3.1 miles) long and ranges in width 
from 30 meters to 150 meters. Ore has 
peen located by drilling at nearly 1,000 
meters below lake level. The ore body 
is inclined some 30 degrees from the ver- 
tical. A conservative estimate places 
the total quantity of ore at 750,000,000 
metric tons, later estimates consider 
twice that quantity possible, and even 
2,000,000,000 tons is sometimes men- 
tioned. The area of the deposit is 436,- 
000 square meters, or more than half the 
total area of known Lapland deposits. 

The ore is principally magnetite, with 
some hematite, and occurs in a pre-Cam- 
prian syenitic formation (eptite). Iron 
content runs from 56 percent to an occa- 
sional 70 percent, the bulk of the ore con- 
taining about 61 percent. Other content 
may be stated as about: Phosphorus, 
0.017 to 1.86 percent; sulfur, 0.0/1 to 
0.046 percent; Manganese, 0.7 percent, 
and TiO, (titanium dioxide), 0.3 percent. 
The ores are low in silica. Several classes 
of ore, graded by phosphorous content, 
are shipped. In 1939 there were four 
such classes. It is understood that clas- 
sification is made by mixing ore mined in 
different parts of the deposit, in varying 
proportions, not by separation. 

The mines at Kiruna are operated by 
Luossavaara—Kiirunavaara AB. (LKAB), 
open-cut methods predominating. Since 
there are 2 months of darkness in winter, 
electric illumination is an important fea- 
ture. The ore, after blasting, is loaded 
by electric shovels. In 1938 there were 
16 of these, some with 123 cubic feet 
scoop capacity. Ore is hauled to the 
crushers in 30-ton cars, in trains of five 
cars, with 200 hp. (D. C.) electric loco- 
motives. There are two trains per shovel. 
Owing to size of equipment, output per 
man-shift sometimes reaches 18 tons, 
and pre-war wages averaged $0.67 an 
hour, skilled labor receiving up to $1.07 
per hour. 

The crushers can take blocks up to 10 
tons. Ore is crushed to 12-inch size 
and dumped in a loading chute, which 
has a depth of about 200 meters (660 
feet), and conveyed to the loading tracks, 
on which ore trains are spotted. These 
usually are in trains of 40 cars; car ca- 
pacity is 35 tons. 

Across the lake from Kiirunavaara 
there is a similar deposit, of much 
smaller extent, called ‘Luossavaara,” 
also operated by LKAB. Iron content is 
somewhat lower and sulfur content high- 
er than in Kiirunavaara ores. Phos- 
phorus content varies, and Ti. O; (titan- 
ous oxide), probably is about 0.7 per- 
cent. Most mining is underground. 

About 5 kilometers east of Kiiruna- 
vaara lies the Tuolluvaara field. Al- 
though it is not large, the ore (magne- 
tite, with quartz gangue) is unusual in 
Lapland, since much of it is low in phos- 
phorus, and is used by steel mills in Cen- 
tral Sweden (6 of which own the field). 
Almost all mining is underground. 
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The deposits at Gallivare lie some 100 
kilometers (62 miles) southward from 
Kiruna. The Malmberget (Iron Moun- 
tain) deposit is much the largest in this 
field, and is operated by LKAB. Both 
magnetite and hematite occur, and all 
belong to the self-fluxing class. Iron 
content is lower than at Kiruna, with 
phosphorus from 0.3 to 0.9 percent. Ores 
appear to contain some vanadium. A 
special concentrate is shipped to south- 
ern Sweden, for reduction to sponge iron. 
Mining was originally open-cut, but now 
is almost wholly underground. The 
Koskullskulle field (of Bergverks AB. 
Freja) is a smaller deposit, of self-flux- 
ing magnetite, somewhat similar to 
Malmberget. All mining is underground. 
The total reserves at Gallivare (includ- 
ing Koskullskulle) are estimated at about 
400,000,000 tons. 

LKAB operates a flotation plant, in 
connection with its magnetic separator 
at Vitafors (near Malmberget), where 
apatite is extracted from local and from 
Kiruna ores for use in superphosphate 
production. Output of apatite has 
reached 150,000 metric tons per annum. 
By this concentration the phosphorus 
content of the iron-ore concentrate is re- 
duced much below that of the ore. 

There is a deposit of titaniferous iron 
ore at Routivare, about 130 kilometers 
(80 miles) west of Géallivare, which is 
believed to be almost comparable in ex- 
tent to the latter, but which is very in- 
accessible au present. The Swedish 
Government acquired it from Krupp in- 
terests in 1939. Other Lapland iron-ore 
fields (owned by the Swedish Govern- 
ment) include: Mertainen, Svappa¥aara, 
Levedniemi, Sautusvaara, Vathanvaara, 
Junosuando, Kaaunisvaara, and EkK- 
stro6msberg. Information concerning 
these deposits hardly permits an esti- 
mate of their content, but they are as- 
sumed to contain 300,000,000 tons or ore; 
much of which would no doubt be diffi- 
cult to extract and ship. 
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In 1939 the output of the mines oper- 
ating in Lapland was as follows: 





Phos- 


Mining company Output Iron 











| phorus 

| Metrictons | Percent) Percent 

Kiirunavaara_-_-- } 290,865 | 67.96 | 0.017 
De... . ene | 221, 403 68. 46 | . 059 
Sea ee | 550, 909 66. 77 . 182 
Do_. Pee a 60.91 | . 186 
Luossavaara..-..-..------- 123,288 | 64.73 | . 017 
kak ttecte ue. 176,790 | 65.02} 061 
Mi dak eo Seiko 97,269 | 64.91 | .165 
SIs ome aciacanted 28, 614 62. 03 | . 604 
NS SPOR Spa oe 12, 567 34. 63 | . 499 
Tuclavanttis soos cee 12,203 | 67.18 | . 007 
SR SRS ie 129, 953 68.01 | 014 
Piece. assoc ; 47,674 | 67.66|  .039 
i Descik alae a a 16,872 | 67.23 | 162 

2 RN er VE ee 9, 613 65. 61 . 519 
RS ee es, 11, 409 62. 66 | 119 
Giillivare (Malmberget)-_| 1 466,623 | 63.6 | .324 
DO. .ccscnc--s-----s-.1 93, ee 888 
Koskullskulle- - - .__- | 2238797] 66.1 | 027 
(SERRE 6. SSE EOE ee 75, 442 61.2 | . 042 
Do 5 a 7,498 | 64.1 | . 326 
ES Sd 6,113 | 627 | .297 





1 Magnetically separated. Also produced concentrates, 
from 476,195 tons low-grade ore, as follows: 

139,405 tons at 70.2 percent iron, 0.023 phosphorus. 
38,575 tons at 71.4 percent iron, 0.007 phosphorus. 
53,915 tons at 64.1 percent iron, 0.493 phosphorus, 

2? Magnetically separated, 200,869 tons. 


During World War I, very considerable 
stocks of Lapland ores were acquired by 
the Allies, as “preclusive” purchases. 
This ore was repurchased by the Luossa- 
vaara-Kiirunavaara Co., as markets were 
found for the type of ore represented, 
and some of the original stock remained 
unsold as late as 1929. 


The “Gringesberg Company” 


The “Trafikaktiebolaget Grangesberg- 
Oxelésund,” commonly known as the 
Grangesberg Co., or as “T. G. O.,” is of 
outstanding prominence in Swedish iron 
mining, both from the magnitude of its 
operations and from its relationship (by 
contract) with the Swedish Government. 
By far the greater part of Swedish iron- 
ore exports originate from the mines of 
the company’s subsidiaries, including 
most of the shipments from Lapland and 
about one-third of those from Central 
Sweden. 

The company was originally formed in 
1896 as a railroad holding company. Its 
first operations were in Central Sweden, 
later it entered the Lapland field, and 
now has various enterprises more or less 
connected with iron mining, under its 
control. 

The first acquisitions of the company 
were three railways in Central Sweden, 
connecting the Grangesberg mining field 
with the port of K6ping on Lake Malaren 
and the port of Oxelésund on the Baltic. 
These railways were the Oxelésund- 
Flen-Westmanlands Jernvags AB., the 
Orebro-Képings Jernviigs AB., and Jarn- 
vagen Froévi-Ludvika. In 1943 they had 
a length of 300.8 kilometers (187 miles), 
single track, standard gage and steam 
operated. They are essentially freight 
carriers, with a total (1943) of 38 tender 
and 46 tank locomotives, 2,441 freight 
cars, and 72 passenger cars. Of the 
freight cars, 1,599 were open cars of more 
than 20-ton capacity. 

The company, or its subsidiaries, now 
owns a majority in the Grangesberg Ex- 
port Field mines (high-phosphorous 
ores), and in 1940-41 built a new concen- 
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trator and loading plant, with access to 
the State Railway system as well as the 
company lines, at Grangesberg. It has a 
flotation plant, for apatite recovery, at 
that place. At Oxeldsund, it has its well- 
equipped ore-port facilities. It holds a 
majority of shares in AB. Express Dyna- 
mit (explosives manufacturers) and sev- 
eral power plants and also participates in 
“Sila,” a recently formed international 
air transport company, and in some 
foreign iron mines. It owns the immense 
ore port installations at Narvik, Norway. 

The company’s activities in the Lap- 
land field are based on a contract with 
the Swedish Government, concluded in 
1907, after long negotiations. Under 
this contract, the company acquired the 
common shares of AB. Luossavaara- 
Kiirunavaara or LKAB, then owners of 
the mines at the places named, and the 
latter acquired AB. Gallivare Malmfelt, 
owners of the Malmberget deposit. The 
Swedish Government acquired the pref- 
erence shares in LKAB. The total share 
capitalization of LKAB was then 80,000,- 
000 crowns; half common, half preferred. 

The Government reserved the right to 
purchase the common shares after 1932 
(extended to 1947), agreed not to exploit 
its iron deposits elsewhere in Lapland 
until this purchase is made, and agreed 
not to prohibit iron-ore exports. 
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The contract limits the quantities of 
ore exported by the company from the 
old part of the Grangesberg Export field 
and that shipped from Kiirunavaara, 
Luossavaara, and Malmberget (the Lap- 
land ores). Quantities permitted have 
been revised several times. The original 
quantities were 18,750,000 metric tons 
from GAallivare and 75,000,000 tons from 
Kiirunavaara during the period 1908-32, 
while from the Grangesberg field exports 
were limited to 650,000 tons per annum 
for the period 1908-17 and 450,000 tons 
per annum thereafter, with a penalty of 
5 crowns per ton on excess exports. 

This contract has been amended sev- 
eral times, as in 1918, 1922, 1927, 1934, 
1938, and 1940. In 1921 the company was 
authorized to exploit the Luossavaara 
mines. For the period October 1, 1937, 
to September 30, 1940, Lapland mine 
shipments were set at 33,000,000 tons for 
the 3-year period, 10 percent higher than 
the previous level, and Grangesberg field 
exports were set at 3,600,000 tons for the 
period (an increase of 600,000 tons). 

The contract also establishes freight 
rates to be paid the State Railways for 
hauling Lapland ore. Under the 1934 
contract the company was granted a re- 
fund for amounts, paid as freight, during 
1932-36, in excess of operating costs and 
interest on construction costs of the rail- 
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way. It is understood that the company 
received about 1,800,000 crowns in 193¢ 
as such refund. The contract also pro. 
vides for supply of certain grades of ore 
to government or government-sponsoreq 
iron works. 

The Gréingesberg Co. operates a very 
considerable fleet of ore carriers. War 
losses have been heavy, but have been 
partly replaced. 

From 1910 to July 1944 the Gotaverken 
shipyard delivered 21 ships (162,009 
dead-weight tons) tc the Grangesberg 
Co., and the company also acquired sey. 
eral vessels elsewhere. 

At the beginning of the war the com- 
pany’s fleet comprised 23 vessels of 
172,000 dead-weight tons, and subse- 
quent deliveries are believed to have 
amounted to 8 ships of 63,100 dead- 
weight tons (36,728 gross register tons), 
These are motor ore carriers ranging 
from 6,000 to 9,000 dead-weight tons, 

The company’s war losses were 15 
older ships, of 75,608 gross register tons; 
and 1 ship, of 5,448 gross register tons, 
was confiscated by the Germans. At 
least 1, and possibly more, of the com- 
pany’s ships severely damaged by war 
action reached port. The present fleet 
consists of 7 old and 8 new ships, witha 
total of 112,800 dead-weight tons (68,136 
gross register tons). 


The Narvik (Ofoten) Railway 


The development of the Lapland iron- 
ore deposits became possible only when 
railway transportation of the ore from 
the mines to the sea was available. The 
use of electricity, generated in the 
vicinity, was also a very important factor 
in obtaining volume of output. The in- 
vention of dynamite was a timely aid 
to the enterprise. 

An early plan to export ore was 
rejected in 1817. Small quantities of 
GAallivare ore were transported by rein- 
deer to the Luleé River and conveyed 
down that stream by boat, for sea ship- 
ment at first, then for processing at iron 
works established in the vicinity of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, during the period 1738 
to 1797. Annual ore shipments from the 
mines are variously estimated as from 
165 tons to 500 tons at the end of the 
period. 

Attempts were made to ship ore via 
Norway in 1825, and British interests 
later made an effort to canalize the Luleé 
River. The Gellivara Co., Ltd. (British), 
entered the field and obtained a conces- 
sion to build a railway about the year 
1864. It failed in 1869. 

With the discovery of the Thomas 
process, the high phosphorous content 
of Lapland ores became an advantage, 
and, by virtue of their high iron content, 
their economic importance became very 
great. Efforts to develop them increased 
as a natural consequence. 

The new Gellivara Co., Ltd. (also Eng- 
lish) , obtained a concession from Sweden 
for a subsidiary, The Swedish and Nor- 
wegian Railway Co., Ltd., to build a rail- 
way line from Lulea on the Gulf of Both- 
nia via Gallivare and Kiirunavaara to 
the Swedish border (Vassijaure) near 
Narvik, Norway, in 1882. A concession 
for construction of the remainder of the 
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line, on Norwegian territory, to Narvik 
was obtained the following year. Con- 
struction was pressed, in the face of seri- 
ous obstacles, but the agreed schedule 
could not quite be maintained. Al- 
though the Luleé—Gillivare section was 
nearly complete, the firm failed in 1891. 

The Swedish Government took over 
the railway enterprise ‘for 6,500,000 
crowns, according to one source) on Au- 
gust 9, 1891. Traffic began (provision- 
ally) on November 1 of that year on the 
Lulea-Gallivare (Malmberget) line of 211 
kilometers (130 miles). 

A 9-kilometer branch was built from 
Giallivare to the Austrian (Bergverks AB. 
Freja) mines at Koskullskulle and 
opened in January 1899. The line 
reached Kiirunavaara (or Kiruna), 100 
kilometers or 62 miles from Géllivare, 
not long after and was opened (provi- 
sionally) to Vassijaure (Norwegian bor- 
der), 130 kilometers (81 miles) from Ki- 
runa in November 1902, at the same time 
that 42 kilometers (26 miles) of line in 
Norway, to the port at Narvik, was 
opened. The cost of the 144 miles of line 
puilt by the Swedish Government was 
30,000,000 crowns ($7,500,000 at present 
exchange rates). 

The branch line to Porjus (53 kilo- 
meters) was not officially opened until 
January 1925. 

Electrification of the railway greatly 
increased carrying capacity and ease of 
operation. After the construction of the 
power station at Porjus, the Kiruna- 
Vassijaure section commenced electric 
operation in January 1915. On the 
other sections, electric operations were 
begun on the following dates: Kiruna— 
GAallivare, March 1920; Gallivare—Boden, 
March 1922; Boden-Luleé, June 1922, 
and the branches to Malmberget and 
Koskullskulle, early in 1923. The Nor- 
wegian part of the line was not oper- 
ated electrically until July 1923. 

The Porjus plant (State-owned) is 
built to insure uninterrupted operation 
despite the adverse climate, and ran con- 
tinuously from 1914 to 1932 without a 
break. The plant furnishes power to 
the entire northern region for all pur- 
poses and demand is heavy. Current for 
railway purposes is supplied by single- 
phase generators, operating on 15 cycles. 
There were three of these units in 1933 
(each with a 14,500 hp. turbine) with a 
unit capacity of 10,000 kv.-a. Voltage 
was 4,000, with transformers of 40,000 
kv.-a Capacity, stepping up to 80,000 
volts. Railway contact line current is 
16,000 v., single phase, 15 cycle. 

In 1932 the Nygard plant in Norway, 
built to run in parallel with the railway 
current part of Porjus, began operating. 
(It was damaged during the present war, 
but may have been repaired.) The 
Kiirunavaara—Luossavaara Co. offered to 
build this plant, but it was constructed 
by Norway. It is rated at 24,000 kw. and 
output in 1939 was about 56,000,000 
kw.-hr. It has been planned to increase 
it to 90,009,000 kw.-hr. 

The railway at Kiruna is at an eleva- 
tion of 507 meters; it descends to Abisco 
and ascends on a 1-percent grade to the 
Norwegian border. From that point to 
Narvik the line has 17 tunnels, several 
sharp curves, and some switch-backs, 
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but this is downhill haul for practically 
all freight. In Sweden the alinement is 
good. 

The railway is single track, standard 
gage. Cars are short 3-axle steel gon- 
dolas of 35-ton capacity, of which the 
Swedish State Railways has about 3,500. 
Trains usually comprise 40 cars. New 
electric locomotives (of a series of 17) 
have recently been delivered to the 
Swedish railways for use on northern 
lines. These are of 3,600 hp. on six axles 
and appear capable of increasing the 
carrying capacity of the Lapland ore 
railway. 

PorT OF NARVIK 


Narvik, Norway, at 68°26’ N. lati- 
tude, with a population of about 10,000 
before the war, is situated on the Ofot 
Fjord, an arm of the North Atlantic. 
The sun does not shine on the town for 
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some 4 months in winter, because of the 
surrounding mountains. The special ore 
piers have 26 to 30 feet depth alongside, 
and the port is ice-free. 

The ore piers (owned by LKAB) are in 
three parts, with extensions planned. 
Ore ships range from 500 tons to 10,000 
tons. Operation is largely electric, two 
or three ships being handled simultane- 
ously. The loading plant was severely 
damaged during the war, the town itself 
was partly destroyed. The town has not 
been rebuilt, but it is claimed that it has 
been repaired to three-quarters of its 
pre-war capacity. It could load 10,000 
tons in 4 hours, under favorable condi- 
tions. Twenty train-loads per day (over 
30,000 tons of ore) could be received, and 
it is claimed that 60,000 tons could be 
loaded in 24 hours. The railway deliv- 
ered 6,045,735 metric tons of ore to the 
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port of Narvik in 1939, and in 1938 the 
total had been still greater (6,753,517 
tons), but was 12 percent below 1937. 
Wartime shipments have been much less. 


Port oF LULEA (SVARTON) 


Lulea, the eastern terminal of the Lap- 
land railway, is on the Gulf of Bothnia 
at 65°40’ N. latitude, and has a popu- 
lation of 15,000. The ore port (owned by 
the Swedish Government) is on an island 
in the harbor. (Svart6n with rail connec- 
tion) and has six loading piers, with a 
capacity of 700 metric tons per hour. 
Ships of 2,500 or 3,000 tons are the usual 
carriers from this port. During the war 
German tonnage has tended to replace 
Swedish in ore shipment from Lulea. 

Ice conditions at Lulea are a great dis- 
advantage to the port, since the average 
period of closure is about 6 months, and 
often more. From December to May (in- 
clusive) it cannot be used, ordinarily, 
and export ore received has to be stored 
or shipped by rail to open ports farther 
south (principally Oxelésund) at great 
expense, and with inadequate rail fa- 
cilities. Water distances from Lulea, in 
nautical miles, are: Stettin, 813; Ham- 
burg, 993: Bremen, 1,043; and Rotter- 
dam, 1,196. 

Ore shipments received at Lulea were 
3,126,068 metric tons in 1937, 2,812,975 
tons in 1938, and 3,356,186 tons (plus 
6,000 tons of ore for Central Swedish steel 
plants) in 1939. 





The I. A. D.C. Now 


(Continued from p. 39) 


Ministers established the Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee composed of the representatives 
of the governments of the 21 American 
republics. This Advisory Committee 


created the Inter-American Development 
Commission as &@ permanent interna- 
tional body charged with promoting and 
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aiding expansion of Latin American in- 
dustries and production. 

The Inter-American Development 
Commission began operations, and its 
role as a permanent organization in the 
development of hemisphere resources as 
a means of raising hemisphere living 
standards was confirmed and endorsed 
by the subsequent meetings of the 
American Foreign Ministers at Habana 
and Rio de Janeiro. 

Functions of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission were indicated by 
the meetings of American Foreign Min- 
isters and by the Advisory Committee. 
They include the provision for technical 
studies and compilation of basic infor- 
mation relating to the economies of 
Latin-American nations and the estab- 
lishment of contact between individuals 
and groups interested in development 
activities. The exploration and utiliza- 
tion of natural resources, cultivation and 
marketing of agricultural and forest 
products, and establishment of indus- 
trial plants are referred to as the Com- 
mission’s field of interest. 

One of the first acts of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Commission was to or- 
ganize affiliated national Commissions in 
each of the 21 American republics in 
order to provide close contact with busi- 
ness and financial interests throughout 
the hemisphere. The national Commis- 
sions keep in close touch with each other 
and with the parent Commission in 
Washington. They consult on problems 
of mutual interest, and exchange tech- 
nical data, reports, and other pertinent 
information. Many of the national Com- 
missions have prepared helpful reports 
on the natural resources and the eco- 
nomic problems of their countries. . All 
national Commissions maintain close 
working contacts -with governmental 
agencies and private groups, 


Salutary Aims 


The activities and objectives of the 
Commissions of Inter-American Develop- 
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ment demonstrate what can be accom. 
plished through international coopera. 
tion on the good-neighbor principle of 
mutual aid for mutual benefit. However, 
it is recognized that many serious diffi. 
culties will be confronted in the impor. 
tant work of the future. But when the 
pattern being established by these coop. 
erative activities is considered with other 
trends and lessons learned through ex. 
perience, the future course of trade and 
industry in this hemisphere is more 
clearly defined. 

Based upon the well-laid foundation of 
many years of the expanding inter. 
American program, the trend has been 
toward closer relations and greater trade 
among the Americas. This _ trend 
reached new heights during the war when 
the Americas, facing a common enemy, 
dedicated their energies and resources to 
a history-making cooperative endeavor, 

Through cooperation during the war, 
there has been the greatest mobilization 
of resources ever made in this hemi- 
sphere. And throughout the Americas 
there has been a growing realization 
that, with their unlimited resources, 
there can be developed and built a better 
standard of living. The Americas rec- 
ognize that they can mobilize for peace 
as for war. The degree of achievement 
will depend upon the vision, the will, and 
the determination of the peoples of the 
entire Western Hemisphere. 

The idea that economic interests of 
the United States conflict with the in- 
dustrial development of the other Amer- 
ican republics has long been discarded 
by leading businessmen. Experience has 
shown that it is a fallacy to contend 
that the foreign trade of the United 
States is dependent upon the industria] 
retardation of other countries. On the 
contrary, it has been demonstrated that 
the best customers of the United States 
are not countries producing raw mate- 
rials only, but countries which also are 
highly industrialized. 


Opportunities Unlimited 


As the Latin American countries de- 
velop their natural resources and indus- 
tries along the lines of greatest profit for 
themselves, the standards of living of 
their people will be raised proportion- 
ately. And with this higher standard of 
living will come an increase in the pur- 
chasing power which will provide the 
Americas with expanding markets for 
the benefit of all. 

The possibilities through inter-Amer- 
ican cooperation were aptly summarized 
by Nelson A. Rockefeller, chairman of 
the Inter-American Development Com- 
mission, when he declared: 

“The opportunities for the future are 
limitless. The development of hemi- 
sphere resources and industry, the im- 
provement of transportation, will provide 
fuller employment, a rising standard of 
living, increased buying power, expand- 
ing markets, greater trade, more travel, 
new opportunities for increasing mil- 
lions of people. Surely there are prob- 
lems ahead—grave problems—but most 
important, there are great opportuni- 
ties.” 
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